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M. LARSON. 

Chairman of Board also an Bngin< 
eer. Was member of committee in 
late concerted wage movement of all 
Western Roads, which was held in 
Chicago and which resulted in a ia% 
increase of wages for the firemen on 
the Burlington System. 


J. D. DAVIS. 

Fireman on 
through passenger 
run between Bur- 
lington, Iowa and 
Chicago. 


Burlington Engineer 
ol eighteen years exper- 
ience. 
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the wire so as to get as much slack as 
necessary, and it pulls straight, leaving 
no kinks in the wire. It covers all the 
essential points required of a grip to dd 
good work on either iron or copper wire. 

No. 3S8-A holds No. 6 wire and smaller; 
net price $2.00 each. 

At your service, 

MATHIAS KLEIN & SONS 

93 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
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THE LABOR UNION. 


|S FAR BACK as we can peer with 
anything like certainty Into the 
morning twilight of our race, we 
find widespread absolute subjec- 
tion of one class to another class. The 
writings which have survived the peo- 
ples of the Tigris and the Euphrates show 
human slavery strongly established in 
Babylonia and Assyria at the point their 
social system is first revealed to us. So 
with Egypt, whose very monuments be- 
speaking vanished greatness are for the 
larger part the work, of multitudes of 
slaves. So with Phoenicia, having hordes 
of slaves ashore and at sea and sending 
dealers abroad to barter in slaves as 
merchants of today trade in silks and 
grain. So with Greece and Rome. So 
with Palestine, though least offending. 


Man’s passion for dominion over his 
neighbor yield’s slowly. Babylon and 
Nineveh were still gangrened with slav- 
ery when they sank to dust and silence: 
Memphis and Thebes, in the closing of 
night upon them; Tyre and Carthage, 
when they ceased to be. It was so pre- 
valent in Greece 300 B. C. that in 
Corinth there were 40,000 masters and 
640,000 slaves, and in Athens 21,000 mas- 
ters and 400,000 slaves. So long, too, 
as a shred of authority of ancient Rome 
remained, slavery was a fundamental 
institution among the Romans, and in 
such extent that at one time there were 
60,000,000 slaves within the Empire. And, 
powerful as was the fine religious spirit 
of early Israel, even such enslavement 
as was in express violation of the Mosaic 
law continued general in the time of 
Jeremiah. Not only did absolute slavery 
persist side by side with the Iliad, the 
Book of Job, the Dialogues of Plato, the 
Code Justinian; it clung upon civilized 
states long after Jesus Christ had said, 
“A new commandment I give unto you. 
That ye love one another”; long after 
the Great Charter of English Liberties; 
long after Rousseau and Jefferson. With 
all the forces of light and love operating 
from . the remotest antiquity, it was but 
yesterday in Russia, Brazil and our own 
America that chattel slavery lost the last 
sanction of civilized mankind. And not 
alone the forces of light and love work- 
ing as the rain wears away the rock. 


but forces of passionate revolution, work- 
ing as the earthquake works — rending 
and groaning— lifting the floor of the 
deep sea into the light of day; for des- 
perate struggle it has taken, too, to 
break the chains that bound some men 
to be the chattels of other men. 

But absolute subjection of one class to 
another class is dead at last, in enlight- 
ened lands, after nine thousand years of 
civilization and all the groplngs in the 
abysm of time the other side of Babylon. 
RELATIVE subjection lives on, though, 
so slowly do we move into the light; not 
the subjection that made it lawful for 
the young aristocrat of Lacedaemon to 
hunt and slay slaves of Sparta as in 
our day sportsmen chase and kill wild 
game, nor the milder kind that put 
around the neck of Gurth the collar of 
Cedric, but a kind based on the concept 
that, though one man can not rightfully 
own another, one man may rightfully 
draw a circle about the life of that other 
and confine him within it. This is the 
slavery which puts clouds of children at 
toil as breadwinners when they should 
be at school and at play; forces myriads 
of women into gainful occupations, 
against their inclination and in limita- 
tion of homelife and endangerment of 
healthful motherhood; works the mass 
of men beyond their strength in the full- 
ness of their powers and neglects them 
when the flagging comes; withholds from 
most of the world’s workers, in com- 
merce, manufacture, agriculture, art, let- 
ters, science — every field, in short, both 
mental and manual, — a just participation 
in wealth and leisure. 

For the elemental reasons which made 
for destruction of absolute slavery, this 
partial slavery is bound to fade into a 
state where every child shall be born to 
a fair opportunity for developing the best 
life of which he is capable, hampered 
neither as the Greek slave was hampered 
nor as the breaker-boy in a Pennsylvania 
coal mine is hampered. It is assailed by 
the aspirations of the human race; by 
every addition to human knowledge; by 
every growth in spiritual grace. And 
among the most powerful forces counting 
to reduce it must he reckoned THE 
MODERN LABOR UNION. 
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The labor union Is a defense thrown 
up by manual workers against those evils 
of the competitive system tending at the 
worst to grind them into misery and at 
the best to give them less than a reason- 
able share of property, rest and oppor- 
tunities for Intellectual growth. 

“IN THE NATURAL, ifDVANCE OF 
SOCIETY,” Ricardo announced as a law 
of political economy, “THE WAGES OP 
LABOR WILL HAVE A TENDENCY 
TO PALL, AS PAR AS THEY ARE 
REGULATED BY SUPPLY AND DE- 
MAND.” This the manual workers came 
to know by sharp experience; and they 
organized into trade groups to check — 
with collective bargaining backed by the 
strike — the downward puil of supply and 
demand, in proportion as they progressed 
enough out of the shadows, through the 
spread of education and ethics, to see 
with somewhat of clearness their rights 
as freemen, and in proportion, also, to 
the rise of the factory system with its 
rapid production of wealth and its pro- 
pensity to press workers to a low stand- 
ard of living, regardless of value of 
things produced. The modern union came 
first in England, later in Continental 
Europe and afterward in the United 
States, and, with most of its growth in 
the last fifty years, it has developed into 
an institution with 2,000,000 members in 
the United Kingdom, approximately 
3,000,000 in the United States, and a 
great leading land of Christendom. 

In all of Europe before the labor 
unions were powerful, the work-day was 
from twelve to fifteen hours. With us 
and the Canadians until the unions were 
strong, the hours were as inhumane — 
for example, down to 1858, some of the 
textile mills of New England had a 
fourteen-hour day, and in the street-rail- 
way business throughout the United 
States and Canada, until unions of car- 
men rose to power within the last few 
years, the work-day commonly ran from 
fourteen to seventeen hours. NOW, in 
the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Canada and Australasia the work-day in 
most occupations is nine hours or less, 
and in many (especially in Australasia) 
has gone to eight hours; while in Con- 
tinental Europe the tendency toward the 
eight-hour day is in proportion to the 
progress of the unions. 

With wages the contrasts are even 
more impressive. George L. Bolen does 
not overstate the case as it stood in the 
United Kingdom when he says that “Dur- 
ing the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, in England, before trade unions 
had developed strength,” competition had 
driven the price at which labor could 
be bought to “just enough food, air and 
rest to keep the laborer alive and able 
to work.” Nor McMaster, when he says 
of the first half-century of the United 
States, when organization of the working 


classes was barely starting: “In the gen- 
eral advance made by society In fifty 
years the workingman had shared but 
little. Many old grievances no longer 
troubled him, but new ones, more numer- 
ous and galling than the old, were press- 
ing him sorely. Wages had risen, but 
not in proportion to the cost of living.” 
Complementing these statements may be 
placed the recent conclusion of Wycoft 
that prosperity among the workers of 
the United Kingdom is higher than at 
any time since the unexampled scarcity 
of laborers in the fifteenth century, fol- 
lowing the Black Death; the conclusion 
of Geoffrey Drage that while half of all 
the workers of Great Britain and Ire- 
land were getting no more than a bare 
living, in 1850, only a fifth were on that 
level in 1890; and the conclusion of 
Emile Levasseur and Robert GIffen that 
in England, Prance and the United States 
WAGES IN COMMODITIES CONSUMED 
HAVE DOUBLED IN THE LAST SIXTY 
YEARS for all of the working classes 
not now on or near the level of bare 
subsistence. 

It would be very unsound to attribute 
ALL of the Improvement in the condi- 
tion of the working classes to their 
unions; for, besides the general favor- 
able infiuence of those classes otherwise 
than through their unions, and besides 
whatever the conscience and wisdom of 
other classes may have contributed 
toward right-thinking and right-doing, 
there has been the tremendous influence 
of mechanical inventions in rapidly mul- 
tiplying the wealth subject to distribu- 
tion, as with the Bessemer converters in 
the Edgar Thomson mill which change 
iron into steel at the rate of four tons 
a minute, and with the cotton gin, which 
in the ten hours formerly required for 
one person to free from seeds a pound 
and a half of cotton, successfully treats 
more than four thousand times as much. 
But authorities agree that reduction of 
the work-day has been almost entirely 
due to direct demands of the unions and 
to agitations begun by them; and that 
while without the labor union, as with 
it, the working classes would AS CON- 
SUMERS have participated in the advan- 
tages following the fall of commodity 
prices in cases where machinery has cut 
the prices of things consumed by them, 
the unions have generally operated to 
make the wage fund of an industry A 
MUCH LARGER PERCENTAGE OF 
THE MACHINE-GAINED WEALTH than 
it would have been in the absence of 
organized insistence. 

By striving to raise the standards of 
living among the working people of the 
world and urging equity in distribution 
of the products of industry, the unions 
are important safeguards of .the liberties 
of all society. Their position is, that it 
is not for the successors of the old 
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master-class to command arbitrarily what 
kind of lives the tollers shall be able to 
lead, bnt that there shall be substituted 
for arbitrary power of ONE CLASS 
OVER ALL CLASSES, government of 
ALL CLASSES BY ALL CLASSES, that 
Is to say, REPRESENTATIVE govern- 
ment, In politics and business; instead 
of undiscussed commands by autocrat or 
class, consultations between all concerned 
or the representatives of all concerned; 
free and fair agreement, instead of some- 
thing like the old slave state. 

“Trade unions,” said Gladstone, "are 
the bulkwarks of modem democracies.” 
“Thank God,” exclaimed Lincoln, “we 
have a system of labor where there 
can be a strike!” Both were right; for 
the wide division and diffusion of prop- 
erty SOFTENS THE LINES OP CLASS 
DEMARCATION, as Lecky has observed, 
and especially discourages the rise of 
aristocracies of wealth on the one hand 
and dangerous tendencies to revolution 
on the other, and THE UNIONS DI- 
RECTLY PROMOTE SUCH DIVISION 
AND DIFFUSION. "Strikes,” wrote 
John Stuart Mill, “and the trade societies" 
which render strikes possible, are not a 
mischievous, but, on the contrary, a valu- 
able part of the existing machinery of 
society”; and this because, to quote him 
further, the unions make toward “THAT 
REGULAR PARTICIPATION OP THE 
LABORERS IN THE PROFITS OP 
THEIR LABOR, B"VERY TENDENCY 
TO WHICH IT IS SO IMPORTANT TO 
ENCOURAGE, SINCE TO IT WE HA"VE 
CHIEFLY TO LOOK FOR ANY RADI- 
CAL IMPRO"VEMENT IN THE SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMfCAL RELATIONS BE- 
TVSTEEN LABOR AND CAPITAL.” 

It Is agreeable to feel, too, that in the 
readjustments of fortunes the labor 
unions tend to bring about, the scaling 
down of Inordinate riches, in order that 
there may be a leveling-up where equity 
demands, is quite as likely to benefit the 
rich as the poor. In this regard a pas- 
sage from the pen of Herbert Spencer 
deserves refiection: 

“The bias of rulers and masters makes 
it diflicult for them to conceive that a 
decline of class-power and a decrease of 
class-distinction may be accompanied by 
improvement not only in the lives of the 
regulated classes, but in the lives of the 
regulating classes. The sentiments and 
ideas proper to the existing social organi- 
zation, prevent the rich from seeing that 
worry and weariness and disappointment 
result to them indirectly from this social 
system apparently so conducive to their 
welfare. Yet, would they contemplate the 
past, they might find strong reasons for 
suspecting as much. The baron of feudal 
days never' imagined the possibility of 
social arrangements that would serve him 
far better than the arrangements he so 


strenuously upheld; nor did he see In 
the arrangements he upheld the causes 
of his many sufferings and discomforts. 
Had he been told that a noble might be 
much happier without a moated castle, 
having its keep and secret passages and 
dungeons fot prisoners — that he might 
be more secure without drawbridge and 
portcullis, men-at-arms and sentinels— 
that he might be in less danger having 
no vassals or hired mercenaries — that he 
might be wealthier without possessing a 
single serf; he would have thought the 
statements absurd even to the extent of 
insanity. It would have been useless 
to argue that the regime seeming so ad- 
vantageous to him, entailed hardships of 
many kinds — perpetual feuds with his 
neighbors, open attacks, surprises, be- 
trayals, revenges by equals, treacheries 
by inferiors; the continual carrying of 
arms and wearing of armor; the per- 
petual quarrellngs of servants and dis- 
putes about vassals; the coarse and un- 
varied good supplied by an unprosperous 
agriculture; a domestic discomfort such 
as no modern servant would tolerate re- 
sulting in a wear and tear that brought 
life to a comparatively early close, if it 
was not violently cut short in battle or 
by murder. Yet what the class-bias of 
that time made it impossible for him to 
see, has become to his modern representa- 
tive conspicuous enough. The peer of 
our day knows that he is better off with- 
out defensive appliances and retainers 
and serfs than his predecessor was with 
them. His country-house is more secure 
than an embattled tower; he is safqr 
among his unarmed domestics than a 
feudal lord was when surrounded by 
armed guards: he is in less danger going 
about weaponless than was his mail-clad 
knight with lance and sword. Though he 
has no vassals to fight at his command, 
there is no suzerain who can call on him 
to sacrifice his in a quarrel not his own; 
though he can compel no one to labor, 
the labors of freemen make him im- 
mensely more wealthy than was the 
ancient holder of bondsmen; and along 
with the loss of direct control over work- 
ers there has grown up an industrial 
system which supplies him with mul- 
titudinous conveniences and luxuries un- 
dreamt of by him who had workers at 
his mercy. 

“May we not, then, infer that , Just as 
the dominant classes of ancient days 
were prevented by the feelings and ideas 
appropriate to the then-existing social 
state, from seeing how much .evil it 
brought on them, and how much better 
for them might be a social state in which 
their power was much less, so the domi- 
nant classes of the present day are pre- 
vented from seeing how the existing 
forms of class-subordination redound to 
their own injury, and how much happier 
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may be their future representatives from 
having social positions less prominent? 
Occasionally recognizing, though they do, 
certain indirect evils attending their su- 
premacy, they do not see that hy accu- 
mulation these indirect evils constitute 
a penalty which supremacy brings on 
them. Though they repeat the trite re- 
flection that riches fail to purchase con- 
tent, they do not draw the inference that 
there must he something wrong in a sys- 
tem which thus deludes them.” 

To return, no doubt the unions are 
crude yet, many of them very crude; for 
we have not fared far from times when 
toilers were denied most of the oppor- 
tunities without which progress toward 
enlightened views of rights, duties and 
the thousand-fold complexities of indus- 
try is certain to be slow. And no doubt 


some of them have dishonest leaders, 
and some have leaders sadly wanting in 
discretion. In consequence there are 
blundering policies here and there, and 
sometimes worse. But the things that 
now offend are “evils involved in the 
transition to better arrangements.” Be- 
sides, what about the rest of the world 
and ITS imperfections? 

Unionism is a wholesome institution 
and perhaps the most hopeful sign of 
growth out of what is left of human 
slavery; not without terrific turmoil, not 
without grievous stumbling; but roughly 
righting long-endured rough wrongs, and 
struggling stubbornly into the streaming 
truth. “Towards an eternal center of 
right and nobleness, and of that only, 
is all this confusion tending.” — Edward 
J. Llvernash, in San Francisco Bulletin. 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT COUNCIL NUMBER 7 
OF THE SECOND DISTRICT. 


Oshkosh, Wis., Nov. 20, 1907. 

To all Locals in the Jurisdiction of the 
Northwestern District Council No. 7, 
Second District of the I. B. E. W., 
Greeting: 

Enclosed find returns of referendum 
vote on Amendments to Constitution and 
By-Laws of District No. 7, Second Dis- 
trict, as proposed hy the Oshkosh Con- 
vention Aug. 5 and 6, 1907. 


MCAL UNIONS YES NO 

23 St. Paul, Minn 30 

83 Milwaukee, Wis 81 

158 Green Bay, Wis 4 

187 Oskosh, Wis 59 

201 Appleton, Wis 10 

292 Minneapolis, Minn. ...15 14 

398 St. Cloud, Minn 8 

494 Milwaukee, Wis 1 19 

541 Minneapolis, Minn 11 

Totals 219 33 


CONSTITUTION EFFECTIVE. 

The new Constitution and By-Laws will 
go into effect December 1, 1907. We beg 
leave to call your attention to Article 4, 
Section 1, in regard to revenue which 
reads as follows; 

Section 1. The revenue of this 
Council shall he derived as follows: 

In addition to the revenue received 
from the general office a monthly per 
capita tax of ten cents per member 
and also one dollar on each new 
member initiated, after the adoption 
of this Constitution, on all members 


of locals in the jurisdiction of this 

District Council. 

IMPOBTANT NOTICE. 

All Local Secretaries are hereby notified 
that all per capita sheets for the District 
Council must first be sent O. K. by the 
Grand Secretary before being sent to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the District Coun- 
cil. Locals failing to comply with this 
request and making remittances other 
than herein specified the same will be 
held until such a time as the above rule 
is carried out. 

All Locals must adhere strictly to the 
By-Laws of the District Council and the 
constitution of the I. B. E. W. in re- 
gard to becoming in arrears to the Dis- 
trict Council. 

We trust that the present laws govern- 
ing this Council will be respected at all 
times by all Local Unions and that the 
best of harmony will prevail through out 
the entire district during the incoming 
year so that we will not be compelled at 
any time to use extreme methods on our 
part to enforce the laws which governs 
the district. 

The new Constitution as received from 
the printer will be mailed to each Local 
Union which will not be later than De- 
cember the first. 

With best wishes to the personal suc- 
cess of each and every member of this 
district and the Brotherhood at large, we 
beg to remain. 

Fraternally yours, 

Feank Fisher, 

P. S. Bixby, President. 

Sec.-Treas., 140 Pearl st., 

Oshkosh, Wis. 
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A PEN PICTURE OF GOMPERS 


Sterling, Stocky and Sturdy — Does Things. 


lAMUBL GOMPERS, labor leader. Is 
a cigarmaker; but be does not 
work at the trade. 

A banker, writing to this news- 
paper, expresses the opinion that it “can 
do a very great service to a large body 
of rather thoughtful and thoroughly sane 
men, if it wifi give a complete sketch of 
Samuel Gompers, and on fit occasion, the 
life of other prominent labor leaders and 
agitators. Briefly, what are the creden- 
tials of these men. How have they been 
educated and trained to discuss the ques- 
tions which they preach? How have they 
been trained in any kind of labor? Have 
they been workmen and thereby acquired 
a practical knowledge of the questions 
which they discuss and on which they 
have such positive, dogmatic opinions? 
In other words, are they flt to be leaders? 
With reference to Samuel Gompers, is he 
an American citizen? Or is he an alien? 
Is he naturalized, if a citizen?” 

The reasonableness of these queries 
about Mr. Gompers commended them- 
selves, despite the fact that Mr. Gompers, _ 
in the las- half-dozen years, had occupied 
his full share of newspaper space and 
that “authorized” biographical sketches 
of him had appeared at length in a num- 
ber of volumes devoted to such informa- 
tion. 

His ground plan is simple enough. He 
was born in London on January 27, 1850. 
His father, Saul Carpenter, also was a 
cigarmaker. Samuel attended school from 
his sixth to his tenth year, then was ap- 
prenticed to a shoe-maker; but, dislik- 
ing the work, he learned the trade of his 
father, and while working as a cigar- 
maker he attended evening school for 
four years. 

This appears to have been the extent 
of his instruction in any school. He 
came to the United States when 13 years 
old, settled in New York city, and in 
time became a naturalized citizen of the 
United States. His present home is in 
Washington, but he maintAlns his citizen- 
ship in New York city. 

In a sketch of his life approved by 
himself, he says of his father that he 
“was a cigarmaker, an industrious work- 
man, a kind father, and a man of remark- 
able memory.” He declares of his mother 
that she “was a woman of excellent ante- 
cedents, her parents being highly edu- 
cated: and through her influence on his 
intellectual and moral life he was led to 
study and to seek to benefit his fellow- 
men. He further fills out his genealogi- 
cal background by describing his grand- 
father as “a man of philosophical turn of 
mind, of extraordinary courage and fear- 


lessness, and well Informed through 
knowledge acquired by wide travel in 
Europe.” 

Mr. Gompers has the appearance of a 
Jew, although his family sprang from 
Holland. But his father’s name (Saul) 
would seem to bear out that assumption, 
but in none of the available biographical 
accounts of his parentage is any space 
given to the religious beliefs of either his 
father and mother or himself except this 
one sentence: “He was affiliated with the 
Society for Ethical Culture of New York 
city, established in 1867 by Felix Adler.” 
A friend writing an intimate sketch in a 
labor paper says that Gompers does not 
belong to any church; that he is too broad 
for creeds or sectarian beliefs. 

We have Mr. Gompers’ word for it that 
he had the conventional beginnings of 
a “self-made man.” He records of him- 
self that, “As a boy Samuel was anxious 
to learn, and he often neglected or forgot 
to eat, in his eagerness to master the 
lessons he had set for him self as a task. 
* * * Being the oldest child of a fam- 
ily of eight, he began to aid his father in 
their support as soon as he could earn 
wages.” He worked at his trade of cigar- 
making from his tenth until his thirty- 
seventh year. Since that time he has 
been a writer on labor topics, an agitator, 
and an organizer of unions. 

When he was 14 years old, and when 
he had been in this country only one 
year, he helped to organize the Cigar-, 
makers’ International union which he 
served as secretary and president for six 
years. He also edited its local paper in 
that period. 

The tracts and pamphlets issued by 
the Anti-Slavery Society were his “first 
helpful reading,” he says. Latdr he read 
“Dickens, Thackeray, Bums, Shelley, 
Hood, and Shakespeare with profit,” and 
thereafter history and books on econom- 
ics. 

Mr. Gompers is the author of “The 
Eight-Hour Work Day,” “No Compul- 
sory Arbitration,” “What does Labor 
Want?” and “Organized Labor, Its Strug- 
gles, Its Enemies, and Fool Friends.” 
These have been all issued in cheap 
pamphlet form; “tracts rather than 
books,” their author calls them. 

In one of his approved sketches, he 
refers to himself as a “persistent agita- 
tor,” and says that even those who dis- 
agree with him in his fundamental prin- 
ciples, and do not approve the methods 
of the organization he represents, must 
admit that his efforts have resulted in 
much that is of great and general benefit 
to workers everywhere. Apparently this 
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is to be taken as Mr. Gompers* own view 
of bis work. He organized the American 
Federation of Labor and has been Its 
president from the beginning (1881) with 
the exception of two years. It is a sal- 
aried office and enables Mr. Gompers to 
live in comfort. 

What sort of man is Gompers to look 
at? Here are some Impressions from 
various sources; 

“If I had first seen Mr. Gompers in 
some group of distinguished men and 
had not known who he was, I think I 
should have guessed him for a college 
president,” says one observer. “He is 
short, heavily built, and there is a sort 
of rigid erectness about him which you 
see in many professors who have con- 
scientiously avoided a stoop. His head 
is massive, his long grayish hair bushed 
austerely back from his temples. His 
spectacled eyes are keen, but friendly; 
his lips thin, precise. William Hard 
once said of him that he went out on a 
new luea as cautionsly as an elephant 
going over a new bridge. His talk con- 
veys the same Impression that he is test- 
ing every phrase before he utters it, to 
see if it will bear his weight.” 

“A short, stout man with big head, 
strong jaw, and broad shoulders,” re- 
marks another. “He smokes a cigar in 
a determined sort of way as he works; 
for determination and benevolence are 
alike written in his unusual features.” 

“His portraits give no adequate idea 
of his appearance, for although his head 
and shoulders are massive, he is very 
much below middle-height and walks with 
slow, deliberate steps,” is a Norwegian’s 
description. “The most prominent feat- 
ures of his face are a broad, benignant 
forehead and a wide, flexible mouth which 
droops at the corners. With his mild, 
almost diffident manner, and his black 
coat and white tie, Gompers looks more 
like a kindly old country parson than the 
commanding general of an army of two 
million workingmen.” 

To which may be added a personal im- 
pression of Mr. Gompers at a base ball 
game, and Mr. Gompers celebrating the 
fall of the Bastile. At the ball game, Mr. 
Gompers, by removing his coat, revealed 
to painstaking observers that he wore 
white silk shirts. This luxury was more 
than offset by the quality of the cigars 
Mr. Gompers was consuming. They were 
obviously union made, and one under- 
stood why It has been noted of him (see 
quotation above) that he smoked “in a de- 
termined sort of way.” 

It required determination, fortitude, 
courage, and a heedless taste in tobacco 
to make way with the cigars that the 
labor leader took to the ball game with 
him. Sitting behind Mr. Gompers, one 
noted that he was growing bald in a 
desultory sort of way, that is, in patches. 


He had adopted Mr. Fairbanks’ expedi- 
ent of wearing his hair long and combing 
it over the bare spots on his cranium. 

There is in Washington a French 
theatrical boarding house, or small hotel, 
the proprietor of which calls- himself 
“Count.” In the rear of his pension is 
a tiny, bricked-ln back yard, with a 
brick pavement. It is covered over with 
a lattice work and a few straggling vines. 
Underneath this sylvan arbor is a long 
table, where chorus women-cartographers, 
piano-movers, upholsterers. Government 
clerks, and other oddly assorted folk 
sometimes dine on summer evenings. 

Mr. Gompers is a not infrequent visi- 
tor and consumer of “red ink,” as the 
common vintage of the place is known. 
Every year in July the fall of the Bastile 
is celebrated with much clamor and a 
large consumption of vin ordinaire. Mr. 
Gompers is the chief guest at these an- 
nual festivals. He sits at the head of 
the table, next to the “Count,” and is al- 
ways called upon to respond to one of the 
patriotic toasts. 

Students of the great man will find 
his photograph in the picture of the 
gatherings taken this year by a Wash- 
ington newspaper. Mr. Gompers may 
be distinguished by the black silk skull 
cap which he always wears even in the 
hottest weather, to guard his denuded 
head from draughts. 

The labor leader is not a familiar fig- 
ure on the streets of Washington, but he 
is frequently at the Capitol during ses- 
sions of Congress. He watches labor leg- 
islation closely, and frequently appears 
before a committee to argue for or against 
bills affecting the interest of working 
men. He is a convincing and able talker. 
His delivery has a sort of ponderous 
solemnity that is not ineffective. He can 
say commonplace things in an impressive 
way. 

Over on G street, opposite ine big pen- 
sion office, is a four story brown-stone 
building that is a bee hive of activity. 
It was erected by the Local Typographical 
Union, ana is now the headquarters of 
the American Federation of Labor. Ap- 
parently there are half a score of type- 
writers in each room. Each typewriting 
machine is being pounded furiously by 
seriously-looking young women. The 
clatter of the keyboards can be heard all 
over the place. 

Here Mr. Gompers has his office, and 
here he contrives to keep himself uncom- 
monly busy. The door leading into his 
private rooms bears the terse legend 
“Don’t Enter!” A most efficient young 
woman secretary enforces this command. 

Here is what a labor man says Mr. 
Gompers once told him about his personal 
fortune; 

“We were having a little Informal talk, 
and worldly riches were mentioned. Bri- 
bery in high and low places soon drifted 
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into the discussion. Mr. Gompers said 
that nobody tried to bribe him. Then he 
remarked: 

“ T believe there is less bribery than 
is commonly supposed. On the whole 
men are pretty honest. That is my ex- 
perience. If they are not, they are quick- 
ly found out and sent to the rear.’ 

“ ‘Are you rich, Mr. Gompers?’ 

“The president of the Federation seem- 
ed surprised; then amused. 

“ ‘Do you own any real estate?’ 

“ ‘Not a shovelful of sand.’ 

“ ‘Any stocks, bonds, or securities — 
anything from which you may clip cou- 
pons?’ 

“ ‘Not a share of anything. I have not 
an investment. I have no estate; and 
when I die all I will leave my family 
will oe $550, my Gigarmakers’ Union in- 
surance. I have no other property. I 
have no ambition to have any. I do not 
care for money. I believe I can get the 
few things that I want — if not as presi- 
dent of the American Federation, at my 
trade or some other work. I am poor. I 
am proud to say that I am poor.’ 

Mr. Gompers told this friend that “such 
a thing as a servant in the Gompers’ 
household never had been known.’’ This 
was last December. 

With such leaders of the radical ele- 
ment of the labor unions as Debs and 
Moyer and Haywood, the Federation pres- 
ident is constantly at war. He has no 
patience with Socialism. Here is his 
summing up of Socialism and the So- 
cialists: 

“I want to tell you Socialists that I 
have studied your philosophy; read your 
works upon economics, and not the mean- 
est of them; studied your standard works, 
both in English and German. I have not 
only read but studied them. I have heard 
your orators and watched the work of 
your movement the world over. I have 
kept close watch upon your doctrines for 
thirty years; have been closely associated 
with many of you and know how you 
think and what you propose. 

“I know, too, what you have up your 
sleeve. And I want to say that I am en- 
tirely at variance with your philosophy.- 
I declare it to you, I am not only at 
variance with your doctrines, hut with 
your philosophy. Economically, you are 
unsound; socially, you are wrong; in- 
dustrially you are an impossibility.” 

The radical labor men have criticised 
and opposed Gompers. They attacked 
him for going into the Civic Federation 
movement and for dining at “million- 
aires’ clubs” with August Belmont and 
President Eliot. Gompers was obliged to 
write a long reply, to these attacks and 
have it published widely in all the labor 
papers. He denied that he had been 
“mingling with the enemies of labor,” or 
“eating scab bread,” or “smoking scab 


cigars.” His labor opponents tried to 
make him the victim of a Fairbanks’ 
cocktail episode and Mr. Gompers replied: 

“Now, as to the facts in the case in 
point, those who know anything of the 
practice of the president of the American 
Federation of Labor are aware that it 
is his custom to abstain from partaking 
of the things at the ‘festive board’ any- 
where, and particularly when he is ex- 
pected to address the gathering, and he 
did so upon the occasion referred to. 

“The editor of the Music 'Trades, Mr. 
John C. Freund, in the weekly issue of 
his paper, following the utterances of 
the attack, publishes the statement, 
founded upon absolute fact, that he ‘sat 
right next to Mr. Gompers,’ and says: 
‘He (Mr. Gompers) was entirely inno- 
cent of any such infringement of the 
laws of organized labor.’ 

“We repeat that the attack made upon 
us is wholly unfounded, false, and con- 
temptible.” 

Two years ago Mr. Gompers had to 
demonstrate before the convention of the 
International Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
that all of the clothing he had on bore 
the label. Herman Nelhaus, a delegate 
from Pittsburg, arose in his seat and in- 
terrupted Mr. Gompers in the course of 
an address and accused him of wearing 
“scab” clothing. 

Instantly the convention was in an up- 
roar, and it was some time before or- 
der could be restored. 

Neihaus then demanded that the chair 
appoint a committee of three to call 
upon Mr. Mr. Gompers and examine his 
clothing to see if the union label was 
attached to the various garments he wore. 
This started the uproar again, and there 
were cries from Gompers’ friends that 
Neihaus be appointed a committee of one 
to make the examination. This the ques- 
tioning delegate declined to do, and the 
confusion became greater. 

Gompers, walking to the edge of the 
platform, half removed his coat so as to 
expose the union label on the collar. He 
then appealed personally to Neihaus to 
come to the stage and make the examin- 
ation. With every eye in the house fixed 
upon -im, Neihaus remained in his seat, 
although his friends and the delegates on 
each side urged him to go forward. 

The friends of Gompers then started 
a noisy demonstration which lasted for 
some minutes. When order was restored 
Mr. Gompers made an explanation in 
which he said he never wore any article 
of clothing that did not bear the union 
label. He declared he had never made a 
single purchase without asking for the 
label, and if it was not forth-coming he 
left the store. He said that it was only 
right that the leaders of union labor 
should practice what they preached. 

For a time the Hearst papers attacked 
Gompers bitterly for his conferences with 
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August Belmont and his connection with 
the “Civic Federation crowd.” These at- 
tacks continued until after Gompers had 
a talk with Brisbane and Hearst. Since 
then the Hearst papers have switched and 
become most friendly to Mr. Gompers. 

One great thing to Mr. Gompers’ credit 
as a labor leader is his opposition to the 
violent methods which seem to be insep- 
arably connected with the picketing sys- 
tem of organized labor. He has denoun- 
ced violence, lawlessness, and thuggery 
many times. He said to the Chicago Fed- 
eration: “We can not win by violence or 
thuggery. Brutality only grows. If we 
had to win by that method it would be 
better to lose. Violence and thuggery 
only hurt our moveftient.” 

Mr. Gompers is a voluminous and in- 
defatigable writer. He is constantly ap- 
pearing in the newspapers, and appar- 
ently almost the whole of the American 
Federatlonist is written by his hand. He 
has a rugged, unpolished style, and is 
proud of his epigrams. Here are some 
specimens: 

Healthy discontent is necessary to 
progress. 

The labor movement is the organized 
discontent of the race with social condi- 
tions. 

No social conditions are eternal. 

The trades union movement in Amer- 
ica is not revolutionary. It does not ex- 
pect to change the system of wealth pro- 
duction by a platform, nor reform all 
property relations by a vote. 

In America we are trade unionists; in 
Russia we would be revolutionists. 

Individuality is preserved by organi- 
zation. 

The civil war was a strike against the 
Government. 


Individual rights must be subordinate 
to public welfare. 

In the old time the employers fixed 
the price of labor. In the new time the 
union has a -voice in the price. 

Science, invention, progress, and hu- 
manity have decreed the universal eight- 
hour day. 

But no law can forbid or require me 
to buy or sell, to work or not to work. 

No man has a vested right to my work 
or my patronage. 

Lawyers have a monopolistic union, 
limit apprentices, and the judge acts as 
their walking delegate. No lawyer can 
practice until he shows his union card. 
Talk about closed shop! Why the law- 
yers’ union is the limit — and then some. 
They call their nonunion lawyers shys- 
ters, pettifoggers, etc. The doctors’ union 
calls their nonunionists quacks. 

The unions have made a new com- 
mandment: Thou Shalt not take thy 

neighbor’s job. 

A boy will kick a yellow cur to make 
him run and howl. But a bulldog has 
the right of way, and no questions asked. 
The fear of a mighty bite saves the bull- 
dog many a kick. 

To all whom it may concern: We are 
not yellow dogs. We don’t want to strike, 
but we will if we have to — and strike 
hard. 

These sentences outline Mr. Gompers 
labor philosophy. From his own view- 
point his life work “has been to aid the 
workingmen by Increasing wages, reduc- 
ing hours of labor, bringing about better 
conditions for employment for the wage- 
earners in all occupations, and aiding in 
Improving the standard of living of the 
wage-earners.” — E. G. L., in New York 
Evening Post. 


CRITICS AND CRITICISM 

BY THE BEV. CHAS. STELZE. 


Some criticism is fair and legitimate. 
Most of us need to be hit, and hit hard, 
sometimes, principally because we get the 
notion that we have a monopoly of wis- 
dom. But criticism should be construc- 
tive, rather than destructive. True crit- 
icism does not necessarily mean a point- 
ing out of weakness. It may be the dis- 
covery of virtue. But most criticism is of 
the other kind. It is just plain, simple 
“knocking." Criticism of another gener- 
ally acts as a boomerang upon the unjust 
critic, because the critic is most apt to 
point out in another the failing which is 
peculiarly his own. 


One of the most cowardly forms of 
criticism is that which sees weakness in 
a woman, but overlooks the same thing 
in a man. What is criticism in the 
“goose” is good ground for criticism in 
the “gander.” There are no separate 
standards of criticism as between the 
sexes. A man’s wife is usually his best 
and truest critic. She may be merciless 
in telling him his failings, but she will 
be most loyal in helping him overcome 
them. 

As a general proposition, it is better to 
criticise yourself, than to wait until an- 
other fellow gets a chance to criticise you. 
And be merciless to yourself, if you ex- 
pect mercy fromi another. 
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RESULT OF PUBLICITY. 


How a Strike Was Won in the City of Toronto — DownfeU of Arrogance 
— High Handed Methods of a Telephone Company wouldn’t 
Stand Investigation — Canada's Inquiries Law Proves 
a Great Success. 


|HE! department of labor for Canada 
has just issued a rpport of more 
than a hundred pages covering the 
testimony and finding of the first 
royal commission appointed tn investi- 
gate a labor trouble under the “inquiries 
act” of 1906. The occasion was the strike 
of the telephone operators at Toronto. 


The conciliation board had been asked 
by the mayor of Toronto to use its good 
ofiBces to prevent the strike, which was, 
however, precipitated before the board 
could take action. Thereupon the board 
recommended that the inquiries act be 
invoked. The strike took place Feb. 1. 
On Peb. 2 the royal commission was 
named and began taking testimony im- 
mediately. 


The strike was caused by an order 
from the company almost doubling the 
hours of labor, with but slight increase 
in pay. 


The company refused to see any com- 
mittee of employers, to see members of 
the conciliation board or to submit any 
phase of the question to arbitration. The 
commission began taking testimony, the 
nature of which will be gathered from 
the chapter titles in the report; “Causes, 
Nature and Incidents of Telephone Op- 
erators’ Strike at Toronto”; “The Re- 
muneration of Work and Cost of Living,” 
“Duration and Intensity of Work,” “The 
Methods of Work and Elements of Nerv- 
ous Strain,” “The Opinions of Leading 
Physicians.” 

The operators had returned to work 
pending the finding of the commission, 
trusting to the power of public senti- 
ment to enforce those findings and with- 
out any expression upon that point from 
the company. After the first two days 
of public hearing the company began 
posting revised rules and schedules in 
its operating rooms, each more liberal 
and humane than the last, until on Feb. 
13 it posted an order which the opera- 
tors considered satisfactory and through 
their attorney so notified the commission. 

The publicity given to the hearings 
before the commission was so clearly 
the cause of the change of front on the 
part of the company that the commis- 
sion seems amply justified in claiming 
that this was the fact and congratulating 
itself accordingly. Up to the time the 
local physicians began to testify the com- 
pany had claimed that it was concerned 
only with the cost of the service and 


that its only interest in wages and condi- 
tions of labor was its ability to secure 
employees. The lact that it could get 
girls, it declared, was a full and sufiScient 
“economic answer” to all merely senti- 
mental charges. The final recommenda- 
tion of the commission is upon this 
point. It reproves the company for de- 
nying to employees the right to be heard 
and suggests a board of conciliation com- 
posed of one member from each class 
of employees and one ofiBcial from each 
department, where mutual grievances 
can be discussed freely at all times. 

The report contains much that is of 
interest at this time. Especially is this 
true of the standard aay’s work or speed 
rate required of operators and the “break- 
ing point” or rate at which the service 
to the public inevitably begins to de- 
teriorate. 

It was found that Toronto, with its 
14,900 telephones, carried a higher load 
per operator at the “breaking point” 
than had been supposed. To illustrate, 
the “traffic curve,”' as it is called, is 
the number of calls each hour. This 
starts in at, say, 7 a. m., very light, 
reaches its highest point or “peak of 
the load” at 11 a. m., then drops to 
another minimum between 12 and 1 p. m., 
when It starts upward again, reaching 
the "peak of the afternoon load” during 
the hour from 5 to 6 p. m. 

During the “peak of the load” the 
Toronto company held thit 400 calls an 
hour could be handled by each operator 
before reaching the “breaking point.” It 
was shown that the effort of the com- 
pany was to reach this “breaking point” 
continuously, and the records were pro- 
duced, showing 354 calls an hour, the 
average for the seventy girls in the 
Toronto main office being 252 between 
10 and 11 a. m. and 253 between 5 and 
6 p. m. In Montreal, working on an 
eight hour basis, the highest average 
was 198. 

It is, moreover, interesting to note that 
in two offices of the same company the 
operating cost in Montreal on an eight 
hour day was $1.75 per thousand calls, 
while in Toronto on a five hour day the 
cost was $1.21% per thousand calls, or 
33 per cent in favor of Toronto owing to 
the higher rate of the girls. 

On the whole, it is a very illuminating 
report and should be of first importance 
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to the coming congress, which will have 
to consider the passage of a hill provid- 
ing for compulsory investigation of labor 
disputes in this country. It must he 
borne in mind that compulsory investiga- 
tion is a very different thing from com- 


pulsory arbitration. The Canadian in- 
quiries act simply provides the machinery 
for turning the searchlight on labor dis- 
putes and leaves public opinion to do 
the rest. — Ethelbert Stewart in Chicago 
News. 


GOVERNMENT BY INJUNCTION. 

Its Termination Under the Constitution of Oklahoma. 


The people in Oklahoma have termi- 
nated government by injunction. The re- 
cently adopted constitution of the state 
declares : 

‘■j.ne Legislature shall pass laws de- 
fining contempts and regulating the pro- 
ceedings and punishment in matters of 
contempt; provided, that any person ac- 
cused of violating or disobeying, when 
not in the presence or hearing of the 
court, or judge sitting as such, any order 
of injunction or restraint, made or en- 
tered by any court or judge of the state, 
shall, before penalty or punishment is 
imposed, be entitled to a trial by jury as 
to the guilt or innocence of the accused. 
In no case shall a penalty or punishment 
he imposed for contempt until an oppor- 
tunity to be heard is given.” — (Section 
25, Bill of Rights.) 

This is the first instance in this coun- 
try in which government by injunction 
has been terminated, and it is a demon- 
stration that the pathway to liberty is 
found. 

Oklahoma’s success is the immediate 
result of the non-partisan plan of cam- 
paign decided upon by the executive 
council of the American Federation of 
Labor in September, 1901, and the fol- 
lowing December proposed to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Convention by 
President Gompers. A widespread ques- 
tioning of nominees for public office was 
suggested, the interrogatories to be for 
the restoration of the people’s rule, with 
cooperation by all citizens who oppose ma- 
chine rule. 

In Oklahoma the actual work was start- 
ed by the Twin Territorial Federation of 
Labor, which secured the cooperation of 
organized farmers on the basis of united- 
ly questioning the candidates for the es- 
tablished of the initiative and referen- 
dum, and the pledged delegates when 
seated in the constitutional convention 
framed not only a first class initiative 
and referendum system, but voted to re- 
store jury-trial, as set forth in the fore- 
going declaration from the bill of rights. 
Then the people by a vote of 3 to 1 
adopted the people’s rule system of gov- 
ernment. 

Especially note mat it was the people’s 
representatives who voted to terminate 


government by injunction. It was not 
necessary to wait and use direct legisla- 
tion. In other words, the representatives 
who pledged to vote to install the initia- 
tive and referendum were real representa- 
tives of the people, and therefore voted to 
restore jury trial, and they provided, too, 
that accused persons should have an op- 
portunity to be heard.. 

In other states and nationally the same 
programme is under way. If in any state 
or nationally the representatives who are 
pledged to the initiative and referendum 
through the combined efforts of organized 
farmers and organized workmen refuse to 
restore jury trial the initiative will be 
used. The voters can be depended upon 
to restore jury-trial. Self-interest de- 
mands it. 

It is clear that in states other than 
Oklahoma freedom is at hand. The auto- 
cratic Russian method of trial and pun- 
ishment which now exists for trade union- 
ists in the United States is about to be 
changed. In the national and state cam- 
paigns the candidates who are to come 
before the primaries and conventions of 
the parties that have not yet declared for 
the people’s rule will be questioned, “If 
elected will you work and vote for the 
people’s rule?” This will raise the issue 
and most of the candidates will pledge. 
Those who refuse can easily be defeated. 
The people at the primaries will vote for 
the pledged candidates. Self-interest will 
cause them to do so. Later the nominees 
for the Legislatures, Governorships and 
for national officers will be questioned. 
This, again, will prevent an evasion of 
the issue, and will result in a host of 
pledges. It probably will win the fight. 
But if it should not, the voters on Elec- 
tion Day will have the final word. Just 
what that means was shown in Oklahoma 
this year, in Ohio two years ago, and last 
year in the Congressional campaign. In 
fifty-three Congressional districts the 
nominees who refused to pledge were de- 
feated. This, too, when the public knew 
very little about the initiative and refer- 
endum. Today it is sweeping the coun- 
try, except in some of the Southern states 
and it follows that in the North, East and 
West the vote for restoration of the peo- 
ple’s rule will be practically unanimous. 
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EDITORIAL. 

PETER W. COLLINS. 


THE MAN It is not only a pleasure to meet men who try but it is also an 
WHO TRIES, absolute encouragement. 

We come in contact occasionally with men who are enthusiasts; men who 
are endeavoring to inspire others with the feeling which animates them. These 
men (call them what you may) are doing a world of good. And why? 

Because they are seeking to accomplish something, seeking success and using 
their best efforts to that end. 

They do not always succeed but they never lose .heart. Persistency is their 
watchword and success is their aim. 

And what is success? 

Success is the realization of something done, of effort that has received its 
reward, of results that speaks for themselves. 

Success should not be the goal for the few but of the many. 

Men succeed first by having an object in view and then going after and 
getting that object. 

By trying, by making an cffoit, by making many efforts, results are accom- 
plished. By giving the best that is in you a trial and by making that trial a 
success. 

Therefore the man who tries deserves credit. Give it to him and go and do 
likewise. 


CONFIDENCE. Confidence is the life of government, of trade and of business 
stability and the character of that confidence in a large degree 
has made this country what it is today — a live, progressive and permanent Re- 
public. 

It is this confidence which the people have in their institutions that gives 
them their power for good; it* is this confidence that makes men of service to 
their country ; and it is a lack of this confidence that unmakes men. 

Confidence has been abused more than once, and will be abused perhaps 
again and again on the part of those who abuse it for their own selfish gain and 
as a means to an end. But because of this fact we are not justified in losing con- 
fidence in all men. 

Pirate finance has indeed injured credit and credit is confidence; it has 
occasioned doubt and distrust where confidence did exist; it has caused suffering 
to many, but it has taught a great and lasting lesson. 

The future therefore must be a fight against evils which are real and have 
occasioned distrust. These evils can and will be eliminated by the cooperation 
of all the people for the common good. 
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LABORrilTS IDEALS AND PROGRESS. 


Address Delivered byj Peter W. Collins, before Springfield Y. M. C. A. 

(Illinois State Regrister.) 

TRADE UNIONS AS A CONSTRUCTIVE FOROK 

The trade union as a constructive force is ever striving to build up and not 
tear down. Essentially right in principle its forces are ever directed to the end 
that perfection in organization may be accomplished. Its ideals and its aims are 
practical and its work is progressive. The value of the trade union movement 
to industry cannot be overestimated. It has aided industry in the results achieved 
during more than a century of well directed effort. The patent offices of the 
world act as the barometers of the skill and intelligence of a people, and as the 
progress of a country depends upon the success of its industries, the importance 
and value of the trade union movement for industry is great It is conceded to be a 
truth that to the progress of industry inventive genius gives valuable aid, and it 
has been found that where labor received fair compensation for its services in- 
ventive genius was at its highest altitude. In the United States labor is paid 
the highest wages of any country in the world, and its patent office demonstrates 
more forcibly than words what inventive genius and skill have done for this 
country. It ranks first. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS. 

Trade agreements in industry aid materially in the elimination of differences 
which otherwise might arise. Not only does labor favor equitable agreements 
with capital, but capital to a certain degree favors a trade agreement, and this 
mutual understanding which is so necessary to the progress of industry is becom- 
ing a doctrine of vital importance to Capital and Labor. 

OOLLEOTIVE BARGAINING. 

Collective bargaining is as necessary to the perpetuity of industry and its 
progress as Labor is to industry ; for it is only by mutual understanding without 
strife, between the representatives of the employer and the employee that results 
are accomplished. No man has a right to sll his labor for less than a minimum 
living wage and when he does sell it or attempt to sell his labor below such a 
minimum he helps degrade his fellowmen to the extent that he is depriving them 
of that necessary condition to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; depriv- 
ing them of the right to acquire an education for his children, and the right to 
live as the chief creature of creation. 

ARBITRATION. 

The trade union movement favors arbitration. It recognizes the fact 
that men are human and have different points of view, that many times such 
points of view are the result of misunderstanding. That by meeting in confer- 
ence with a desire to be fair, with a desire to see justice done, mutual agreements 
can be arrived at. Labor, therefore, gives its approval and influence to the cause 
of arbitration. 
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The civic federation, composed of the representatives of the three parties, 
the public, the employer and the employee, is doing splendid work in the cause of 
mediation and conciliation in industry, and the campaign of education is bring- 
ing the public mind to a realization that conflict and strife can be avoided between 
employer and employee by means of mediation and conciliation. 

STRIKES. 

The strike is the last resort and no body of men constituting an organization 
of labor strikes for the pleasure of striking. They strike only after every en- 
deavor has been made to adjust actual grievances that exist, and while there may 
be an exception to the rule, the fact remains that strikes are forced upon labor 
invariably by the arrogance of the employer and his unwillingness to consider the 
grievances of his employees. 

The strike at Eunnymeade in 1215 against King John by the barons led by 
the great Lancton was a strike to free the people from the tyranny and usurpa- 
tions of the King. They struck because they were forced to strike and not for the 
pleasure of striking ; and the Magna Charta, the great bill of rights of the English 
people owes its existence to that strike on the plains of Eunnymeade. The strike 
of 1775 by the American Colonies against England was forced upon the Colonies 
by the arrogance of the mother- country and the refusal to recognize the rights of 
the colonies. Taxation without representation was a grievance of the Colonies; 
the injustice of England’s representatives in the colonies was a grievance of the 
colonies; writs of assistance was a grievance of the Colonies. The colonies had 
real and not fancied grievances and when England refused to give justice or con- 
sideration to the grievances of the colonies the colonies went on strike. They did 
not strike for the pleasure of striking, but were forced to strike by the arrogance 
of England. These strikes were won. They were necessary. The strike is an 
inalienable right of all people in all climes and the sacrifice of that right would 
be the sacrifice of of freedom itself. 

The Labor Movement recognizes that the avoidance of strife adds to the 
prestige and power of Labor and only when it is necessary to take drastic action, 
is such action taken. Lincoln in his Hartford speech stated the inalienable right 
of Labor to strike when it was necessary could not be questioned; and Lincoln 
was right. 

TRADE UNIONS AS EDUCATORS. 

The trade union as an educator not only equals the public schools in results, 
but in innumerable instances surpasses it. In the curriculum of the trade union 
the mind is broadened, the character is refined, and clearness of judgment is 
acquired. The character of discussion is such that the interest of the members 
in the affairs of their organization adds to their value as citizens. Public ques- 
tions of moment are analyzed pro and con. Lectures are held each meeting night. 
Public men with ideas are invited to address them on questions of public interest 
PubKc educators are gladly and willingly heard and the experience gained is of 
benefit to the speaker as well as the listener. 
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LEOISIATION. 

The pathways that lead to the halls of legislation, not only at the national 
capital, but in every state in the union, are worn with the footprints of the men 
of labor; espousing the cause of humankind, advocating remedial legislation for 
the toiler and asking protective legislation for the wards of the commonwealth — 
the women and children. Factory inspection and sanitary laws for the protection 
of the workers have been adopted. The hours of labor have been reduced so that 
it is possible for the worker to educate his children and to have recreation with his 
family. Child labor laws have been enacted in many states. The evil of child 
labor is a national evil and should be met with a national remedy. No single 
sovereign state has a right to leave unprotected those whom it should protect, 
while other states on its borders give them the opportunity for education, for liv- 
ing and recreation. These things the country owes to its children, and as the 
future of this republic depends on the boys and girls of today, the necessity for 
such legislation is apparent. 

Truck stores have been abolished and weekly payment laws enacted. Boards 
of arbitration in many of the states have been brought into existence through the 
efforts of labor. The purity of the ballot has been protected and will continue to 
be protected by the efforts of the toilers. Labor has accomplished great works, 
but it hopes to accomplish many more great works. 

INITIATIVE. 

It advocates the initiative and referendum so that the people directly may have 
an opportunity of taking that necessary interest in their affairs, that careful legis- 
lation may be enacted for their interests. The election of United States senators 
by the people is a necessary part of the campaign of education, for when legisla- 
tors reach that point where they ignore the will of the governed for whom they are 
legislating it is time these governed should take into their own hands the enact- 
ing of legislation for their own interests. Labor strives for the abolition of war 
by arbitration, for it recognizes that those who believe in adjudication of dis- 
putes between capital and labor naturally find a responsive sentiment against war. 
Labor has used its best efforts in the cause of peace, and it watches conferences, 
whether they are at the Hague or in the capitals of nations and the progress 
that these conferences are making for the peace of the world. 


Diffusion of knowledge is as necessary as its acquisition. 


The best use to be made of your talents is to exercise them. 


The Con man knows human nature so well that he makes it pay. 


Criticise frankly, freely and forcefully, but justly. 


It may be a good thing to doubt occasionally; but don’t let it grow. 


Your best service to one jvst cause is good service to every just cause. 
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He who delights in seeing others fail, makes his own snccess impossible. 

An argument answered by abuse is made stronger from that fact alone. 

Men who see only one side of a question make good advocates but poor 
judges. 

A skeptical man has small chance of getting light unless he pays for it at 
current rates. 


Your reputation should be your best asset, therefore see to it that you do 
not injure its value. 

Don’t be the wireless sending station for either long or short messages on 
“the evils that men do.” 


Don’t feel that the other fellow is a crank because he holds a different view 
from your own — ^be charitable. 


LAMP IS TO BE KEPT CONSTANTLY BURNING. 


Monument to Be Marked in Like Manner, Florence Vieing with Ravenna 
in Move to Honor the Famous Poet. 


LL lovers of Dante the world over 
will be Interested In the plan of 
the Italian Dante society to honor 
the memory of the illustrious poet. 
The idea is two fold and has been enthu- 
siastically received by the municipalities 
of Florence, where Dante was born in 
1265, and of Ravenna, where he died in 
1321. The scheme is to have the people 
of Ravenna contribute toward . a lamp 
which shall be hung over the poet’s monu- 
ment in the Santa Croce in Florence and 
for the Florentines to contribute to a 
lamp which shall be hung above the poet’s 
tomb in Ravenna. Both lamps will be 
kept burning always, as a symbol of the 
great poet’s undying fame and Influence. 

The lamps are to be made in Venice in 
the Byzantine-Venetlan fashion, the bot- 
tom of each shaped in the form of a “con- 
ca,” from which Dante got his idea of the 
geography of hell. They are to be made 
of brass and the glasses of the Revenna 
lamp will be In the old ducal colors, while 
those of the Florentine wiil be according 
to the ancient colors of Florence. Again, 
the former will bear the arms of Dante’s 
last host and patron, Guido Novello da 
Polenta, while the latter will have on It 
the arms of Dante’s own family of the 
Alighieri. 

What makes the idea of the mutual 
contribution of the two cities particularly 
appropriate Is that Dante, while on his 
mission to Rome in 1302, was flned 8,000 
lire and condemned to banishment from 
Florence for two years. On the 10th of 
the following March he was again sen- 



tenced, this time to be burned, if taken. 
He never saw the city of his birth again, 
except, possibly, from the heights of Fle- 
sole. From that time on he became a 
wanderer, until, in 1320, he sought asy- 
lum with Guido Novello da Polenta In 
Ravenna. In the following year he was 
sent by his patron on a mission to Venice, 
and, on his return, discouraged at his fail- 
ure, he soon afterward died from fever 
contracted on the way. 

Dante was buried in the Francescan 
convent opposite the house in which he 
dwelt. The street running between is 
now called the Via Dante, and in a cor- 
ner of the convent wall there stands a lit- 
tle chapel with the monument and two in- 
scriptions, one of which, composed by Ber- 
nardo Canacclo, concludes with the fol- 
lowing couplet, in translation: 

“Here I am Inclosed, Dante, exiled from 
my native country. 

Whom Florence bore, the mother that 
little did love him.” 

In the Santa Croce in Florence there is 
a vacant tomb below the monument erect- 
ed by Ricci. The Florentines have again 
and again requested the bones of the poet 
from Ravenna, but Ravenna has declined 
to part with them. The last request was 
made in 1864. The flrst was In 1337, when 
Taddeo Gaddi completed his portrait of 
Dante in the lower flgures of the “Para- 
dise" painted by Giotto on the walls of 
the chapel of the Podesta. Gaddi prob- 
ably had for his model a sketch made by 
his master, Giotto, from life. 
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PLAIN TALKS WITH FINANCIAL SECRETARIES. 

p. w. c. 


T he value of the service rendered to 
the Brotherhood by the General Of- 
fice, depends to a great extent on the ser- 
vice you render to your Local Union. 

* « 

I P YOUR service Is efficient and pains- 
taking then the G. 0. gets and gives 
results. If It Is otherwise, results are 
doubtful. 

• • * 

Y our employer requires and receives 
from you your best service. If he 
receives less you do him and yourself an 
Injustice. 

* • • 

Y our Local Union deserves of you 
your best service. -If it fails to re- 
ceive It you not only do yourself an In- 
justice but you do an injustice to each 
memoer. 

• • • 

A CAREFUL man; a man who suc- 
ceeds, invariably gives himself 
some of the credit for his success and he 
seldom blames others for his failures. 

* • * 

W HEN he succeeds he deserves credit, 
when he falls he deserves another 

trial. 

• * * 

A RE you giving yourself some credit 
or are you always taking another 

trial. 

• • • 

C ARELESSNESS is a poor excuse for 
faults that are easily remedied. 
Remedy them and results are accom- 
plished. 

• • • 

"^OW as to your duties: First, you owe 
” it to yourself to succeed in doing 
your duty to the best of your ability and 
you can succeed by trying to succeed. 

* * * 

Y OU owe it to your fellow members to 
do your duty to the best of your 
ability for they reposed confidence in you 
and believed you would protect their in- 
terests. 

* • « 

Protecting thplr interests means not 
oniy personal honesty but it also 
means doing your. duty. 

• • * 

EMBERS have gone in arrears and 
their benefits jeopardized on ac- 
count of carelessness — unintentional of 
course. 

• • ♦ 

*ThiS wont happen if you do your duty 
^ and it only happened because others 
failed to do theirs. 


T he Constitution (Sec. 5, Art. 27) re- 
quires that you remit monthly the 
Per Capita report. Do you violate the 
Constitution, and jeopardize the benefits 
of your fellow members by failing to com- 
ply with this provision? 

• * • 

T he Constitution (Sec. 2, Art. 11) re- 
quires members in arrears to pay all 
arrearages before being reinstated. 

* - * 

D O YOU fail to observe this provision 
by sending to the G. O. only part of 
the Per Capita due on members in ar- 
rears? 

* • * 

W HEN a member pays dues in ad- 
vance per capita should be for- 
warded so that his per capita record at 
the G. O. will show in advance. 

* * * 

Tf A member pays six months dues in 
in advance, send six months per cap- 
ita to the G. O., not one month on each 
sheet for six months after he paid it. 

• • • 

M ake out your report early wliu the 
names of the members in alphabet- 
ical order on your per capita sheet. 

* • * 

13 E CAREFUL that you don’t skip a 
month in copying your per capita 
sheets. 

* • • 

A lways make out remittance blank 
for all remittances and make cor- 
rect totals. 

• • • 

A lways send duplicate per capita 
sheet — carbon copy. Carbon is fur- 
nished by G. O. 

k * • 

I NFORMATION letters should not be 
written on same sheet with order for 
supplies. 

.* * * 

W HEN per capita sheets are received 
they are stamped with date re- 
ceived and this date is the entry made on 
records at G. O. and not the date paid. 

* • * 

I F YOUR sheets have errors you will be 
advised of same. 

• • • 

M istakes win happen, but dont get 
discouraged on that account. 

• * « 

T hese suggestions are not offered in 
any “know it all spirit,” hut solely 
with the desire to cooperate in doing our 
duty. 
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Illinois State Journal Co., Springfield. 


NOTICE 

Local No. 18 of Detroit, Mich., are In 
recognized difficulty and traveling cards 
will not be accepted as per Section 8, 
Article 14, of the I. B. E. W. Constitu- 
tion. 

Fraternally yours, 

OUVEB Mtkbs, 

President Dis. Council. 


Bro. B. Hines, commonly known as 
“Buddy” Hines, desires to acknowledge 
the justice of the write up in the previous 
issue and desires to Inform his creditor 
in Oakland that at the earliest opportun- 
ity he will meet the bill. 

Per L. U. No. 61, 

H. Wabneb. 


That traveling card members are re- 
quested to stay away from New York 
City on account of the scarcity of work, 
as the prospects for work the coming 
winter are very bad. 

Yours fraternally, 

Ebkest Kummb, 

Recording Secretary. 


Elmer Mongerson, card No. 114617 
skipped out of this town leaving bills 
amounting to about forty dollars. 

I have communicated with him since 
his departure and notified him that he 
cannot get a card out of this local until 
he settles his just debts. He now writes 
me that this is not the only local and 
that he will get a card out of some other 
local. His address is supposed to be 
Oakville, Iowa, where his parents reside. 
He was written up in the July, 1907, 
WoBKEB, page 62. Kindly notify all locals 
through the Wobkkb of his intentions, so 
that he may not sneak into the brother- 
hood. We can make a man out of him 
or an outlaw. 

Yours truly and fraternally, 
Edwabd Sttebn, 
Financial Secretary. 


To Members of the International Brother- 
hood: 

The Rocky Moun.tain Bell Telephone 
Company has refused to meet with any 
and all attempts which have been made 
toward a settlement of existing differ- 
ences with organized labor. 

Until such time as’ such a settlement 
is reached, we ask that our friends and 
particularly members of the Brotherhood 
in other parts of the country, pay no at- 
tention to any advertisements in the pa- 
pers asking for help on telephone work to 
be done in either Montana, Utah or 
Idaho. 

Also that our friends ask any and all 
others, whom they think might be inter- 
ested in such advertisements, to do the 
same. 
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Any one wishing information regarding 
this locality and the prospects for em- 
ployment should address this o. .ce and 
such letters will be answered. 

Yours, etc., 

W. C. MEaiHUKST, 
Sec’y-Treas. 


STRIKE NOTICE. 

Local Union No. 14, I. B. E. W., of 
Pittsburg, Pa., has a duly authorized 
strike on against the Duquesne Light Co., 
on account of a proposed reduction in 
wages amounting to $25.00 per month. 
Brothers, we will take advantage of Sec- 
tion 8, Article 14, of the Constitution in 
regaras to T. C. for the first time in the 
history of No. 14. Kindly remember you 
can assist hs materially by cutting Pitts- 
burg off of your visiting list for a while 
•at least, as we have fififty men out of em- 
ployment at present. 

Yours fraternally, 

J. A. Gboves, 

President District Council. 


AGREEMENT. 

The following is a copy of agreement 
entered into between the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and 
Elevator Conductors in 1903, and is in- 
serted for attention of Local Unions as 
complaint has been made of infringement 
of I. B. E. W. jurisdiction of work: 

'That the I. B. E. W. have the right to 
perform all electrical work of installing 
flash light or other electric signals, elec- 
tric annunciators, car lamps and feed 
wires to the controller. 

The I. B. E. W. in consideration, agree 
not to do any work properly belonging to 
the Elevator Constructors. 

(Signed) Wm. Havenstrite, 
General Sec’y Elevator Constructors. 

H. W. Sherman, 

Grand Secretary, I. B. E. 


INFORMATION 

It Jas. Kenney sees this notice he will 
kindly communicate with his wife, 3143 
Broadway, Ft. Wayne, Ind., as she is 
anxious to hear from him. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 
J. J. Price with traveling card out of No. 
121, Denver, will please notify Cyrus W. 
Field, Local 533, Enid, Okla. 

122 So. 2d avenue. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 
Bro. Ben. Martindale, please communi- 
cate with Jas. Hinkle, Ft. Worth, Texas, 
care Citizens Railway and Light Co. 
And should Bro. Martindale see this, 
please write Bro. Hinkle a letter. 

Yours truly, 

H. T. Robinson, 
Recording Secretary 156. 

Care Central Fire Hall, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


If this should meet the eyes of “Jeff” 
Rhodes or anyone knowing him, please 
communicate with William M. Hannlgan, 
Recording Secretary, Local No. 622, 189 
Sanford street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Anyone knowing where Bro. R. E. Ware 
is, please notify G. W. Brown, 316 N. 18th 
street, Birmingham, Ala. 

Yours fraternally, 

G. W. Brown, 

Financial Sec’y, No. 227. 


Should any of the following named 
brothers of Local No. 655 see this will 
they kindly send their address to me? 
Walter Nystrom, Jos. Maloney, Thos. 
Powers, Chas. Ruick, Frank Knecht. 

Wm. H. Tbaphaokn, Sec’y, 

16 William street, 

Ossining, N. Y. 


LOCAL UNIONS NOT REMITTING 


PER CAPITA MONTHLY. 
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DECEASED MEMBERS. 


Resolutions of condolence haye been 
adopted by the several Locals on the 
death of the following members; 

H. J. Caslin. L. U. 300, Auburn, N. T. 

L. J. Wetsel, L. U. 166, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Burt Whitnah, L. U. 626, Santa Cruz, 
Calif. 


Albert L. Briggs, L. U. 248, Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 

U. G. Keely,’ L. U. 419, New York. 

Tim Franklend, L. U. 236, Streator, 111. 
D. Harper, WHAT LOCAL NtJMBEJRT 
F. H. Strlckley, L. U. 354, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Olln C. Search, L. U. 77, Seattle, Wash. 


THE POSTAL EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION? 


APPLICATION FOB MEMDEBSHIP. 

Full name 

Residence 

Place and date of birth 

Date when employed by the Postal Tele- 
graph-Cable Co 

Where and how employed 

What employment. If any other than 
that with the Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Company (giving dates when commenced 
the Telegraph business and dates and 
places of employment by different com- 
panies If any) 


Married or Single 

What Life Insurance, if any, is carried 


I have no regular employment except 
as stated above. I hereby apply for 
membership in the Postal Telegraph 
Employees Association. 

In the event that I am admitted to 
membership, I hereby agree to be gov- 
erned by the and bound by the terms 
and provisions of the constitution and 
by-laws of the eissociatlon and to be 
governed by the rules and regulations 
of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Company, 
to properly perform my duties there- 
under and to work in harmony with all 
other employees while in the employe of 
said Company. 

I am not a member of any Union, and 
I hereby agree not tg Join any other 
organization hostile to the Interests of 
said Company while in its employ. 

Date 


Signature of Applicant. 

We are personally with 

know him to be of good character, and 
recommend him for membership. 

Date 190 . . . 

Name 

Address 

Name 

Address 

We hereby approve the above appli- 
cation and recommend election. 


District Manager. 


Manager. 


Superintendent. 


General Superintendent. 

••• 

General Manager. 

The above was duly elected by the EJx- 

ecutlve Committee this 

day of 190. . . 


Secretary. 


CONSTITUTION. 

of 

THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH EMPLOYEES ASSO- 
CIATION. 

We, the signers of this Constitution 
of the Postal Telegraph Employees Assb- 
ciatiton as follows: 

I. There shall be no dues or debts. 

II. There shall be a President, Vice- 
President, Secretary and Board of Direc- 
tors, consisting of one Director from each 
District of the Company, the Directors 
shall be selected annually by the district 
superintendent of the Company from the 
members in his district. 

III. We accept the assurance of the 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company that I 
will not tolerate any abuse of the mem- 
bers of this association by employees. 

IV. We accept the assurance of the 
Company that it will pay to members of 
this association, during sickness or tem- 
porary or permanent disability or upon 
death, while in the employ of the Com- 
pany, an allowance to be determined by 
the Company and specified annually In 
advance to this association. 

V. All persons, except messengers, 
who are or shall be in the regular employ 
of the Company, shall be eligible to 
membership, subject to the by-laws. 
Applications for membership must be 
approved by the local director of the 
association and also by the General Man- 
ager of the Company and elected by 
the Executive Committee of the associa- 
tion. 

VI. All members must agree In writ- 
ing to abide by this Constitution and to 
obey the by-laws of the association. 
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VII. Any member who shall be dis- 
charged shall have the right to apply to 
the local Manager of the Company for 
a reconsideration of his case and shall 
send a copy of such application to the 
district Superintendent and the General 
Superintendent of the Company. No 
member, who shall have been in the em- 
ploy of the Company over five years, 
shall be dismissed without approval of 
his Superintendent. 

VIII. Any member may make a sug- 
gestion for the benefit of the Employees, 
to the Director in his district, and such 
director shall thereupon. If he deem best, 
bring it before the local Managers and 
Superintendent and also before the 
Officers of the association, and such 
Officers if they deem best, shall bring it 
before the General Manager with a re- 
quest that it be acted upon. 

IX. This Constitution may be amended 
by a majority vote of the Directors with 
the approval of the General Manager. 


BY-LAWS. 

of 

THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH EMPLOYEES ASSO- 
CIATION. 


All the employes of the Postal Tele- 
graph-Cahle Company, of good character 
and habits, who do not derive income 
from any other regular employment, shall 
be eligible to membership. 

Each applicant for membership shall 
sign a written appllcatiton on a printed 
form to be approved and provided for 
that purpose, and also sign the following 
promise: 

In the event that I am admitted to 
membership, I hereby agree to be gov- 
erened and bound by the terms and pro- 
visions of the Constitution and by-laws 
of the Association and to be goverened 
by the rules and regulations, of the 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company, to prop- 
erly perform my duties thereunder and 
to work in harmony with all other em- 
ployees while in the employ of the said 
Company. 

I am not a member of any Union and 
I hereby agree not to join any Union 
nor any other organization hostile to the 
interests of said Company, while in its 
employ. 

The application shall be passed upon 
by the district Director and by the Man- 
ager, Superintendent, General Superin- 
tendent and General Manager of the 
Company and by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Association. 

The Postal-Cable Company undertakes 
to pay benefits to members of this Asso- 
ciation who may be totally Incapacitated 
for work through no fault of their own, 
for over one week, in amounts based up- 
on length of continuous service and sal- 
ary at the time of dlsabilltty, no benefit 
being allowed on account of Incapacity 
of less than one week’s duration and no 


benefit being allowed to any Officer or 
employe of the Company whose salary is 
not affected by lost time. 

During the year beginning November 
1, 1907, and ending November 1, 1908, 
benefits shall be computed in accordance 
with the following tables, the Company 
reserving the right to modify said tables 
at the expiration of said year and annu- 
ally thereafter. 



Percentage of 


Length of 

Salary at time 

Limit of 

continuous 

of Incapacity 

period dur- 

service 

payable during 

ing which 

Years. 

Incapacity. 

Benefits are 



payable. 

1 

10 

1 

2 

12 

2 

3 

14 

3 

4 

16 

4 

5 

18 

5 

6 

20 

6 

7 

22 

7 

8 

24 

8 

9 

26 

9 

10 

28 

10 

11 

30 

11 

12 

32 

12 

13 

34 

13 

14 

36 

14 

15 

38 

15 

16 

40 

16 

17 

42 

17 

18 

44 

18 

19 

46 

19 

20 

48 

20 

21 



22 



23 

50 

20 

24 



25 

50 

For Life. 


The General Manager will consider 
applications for benefits in behalf of em- 
ployees who have not been in the service 
for one year. 

In the event of the death of a member 
the Company will pay toward his funeral 
expenses amounts shown in the following 
table, provided that such member shall 
at the time of his death be carrying life 
insurance of not less than $500. 


Years. 

Amount to 

lous service 

be paid 

ength of 

by Company. 

5 

50 

6 

60 

7 

70 

8 

80 

9 

90 

10 

100 

11 

110 

12 

120 

13 

130 

14 

140 

15 

150 

16 

160 

17 

170 

18 

180 

19 

190 

20 and over 

200 
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In computing length of service, frac- 
tions of a year, if less than six months. 
Shall be discarded, and If more than six 
months shall be counted as one year. 

The General Manager will consider 
claims for funeral expenses of members 
who were unable to carry life Insurance. 

Claims for benefits shall be made In 
writing and forwarded to the Secretary 
of the Association, accompanied by the 
recommendation of the member’s district 
Director, and of the Superintendent. 

Membership will continue so long as 
the member remains solely In the employ 
of the Company, unless sooner termin- 
ated ' as hereinafter provided. 

Acceptance of other regular employ- 
ment for either the whole or part of his 
time, resignation, absence from duty to 
the Company without leave, discharge 
from the Company service, or joining a 
Union or other organization hostile to the 
interests of the Company shall terminate 
membership. 

Absence by leave or because of dis- 
ability resulting from no fault of the 
member shall not be deemed to breat 
continuity of service or to terminate 
membership. 

Any member who shall be charged 
with conduct unbecoming a member of 
this Association, may be expelled from 
membership by the Executive Committee, 
provided however, that said committee 
before acting upon the question of his 
expulsion, shall give him, by fifteen days 
written notice, an opportunity to defend 
himself before the committee in person 
or writing. 


Any member feigning sickness or mak- 
ing misrepresentation shall be expelled 
by the Executive Committee and shall 
not thereafter be eligible to membership. 

Any person who’s membership In this 
Association shall have been honorably 
terminated may be restored to member- 
ship upon the same conditions and terms 
as required .of new applicants. 

There shall be an Executive Commit- 
tee of three elected from and by the 
Board of Directors and such Executive 
Committee may exercise all the powers 
of the Board of Directors during interim 
between meetings of said board, but 
shall always be subject to any specific 
orders of said board. 

The President, Vice-President and Sec- 
retary shall be elected annually by the 
'Board of Directors. They shall serve 
for one year and thereafter until their 
successors have been elected. They shall 
perform the duties generally Incident 
to those ofBces. 

The Directors or Executive Committee 
may vote by letter or telegram without 
meeting. 

A meeting may be called at any time 
by the President. 

The Officers and Directors of the Asso- 
ciation shall serve without compensation. 

These by-laws or the Constitution may 
be amended by a majority vote of the 
Directors and the approval of the Gen- 
eral Manager, provided that proposed 
amendments shall have been presented 
to the Secretary In writing, approved 
by ten members, and shall have been 
submitted by circular to the Directors at 
least ten days prior to vote thereon. 


MAGNETIC VESSELS. 


An Interesting paper was recently read 
on the “Magnetic Character of Vessels,’’ 
by Captain W. Bartling, I. N. R., before 
the Northeast Coast Institution of En- 
gineers and Shipbuilders. The first por- 
tion of it dealt with some experiments 
carried out during the construction of the 
steamship Thuehingen at the works of 
the Weser Shipbuilding Company, of 
Bremen, says the Engineer. The first ob- 
servation, which was taken ten weeks af- 
ter the double bottom was built and riv- 
eted, showed the polaric power of the ship 
to be 25 per cent. A month later, when 
more material had been built In, the In- 
duction had advanced to about 34 per 
cent, and so on, until when the vessel 
was ready for launching she was a mag- 
net of considerable power, having about 
57 per cent of the horizontal magnetic 
power of the earth. Then, when launched 
the vessel was swung Into a position very 
nearly diametrically opposite to that In 
which she was built. The result was that 


the magnetic power decreased from day 
to day — considerably quicker. It may be 
mentioned, than It had grown — until, af- 
ter 20 da 3 ^, it was only 15 per cent of the 
earth’s power. As a consequence of this, 
the standard compass on the fiylng bridge 
went to sea without a compensating mag- 
net, and the steering compass, which was 
also on the fiylng bridge, only needed 
one compensating magnet. It Is Interest- 
ing to compare these results with those 
obtained with a sister vessel. When 
launched the magnetic conditions of the 
second vessel were found to be practically 
the same as those of the first. The ves- 
sel, however, was not swung, and her 
head during completion pointed In exact- 
ly the same direction as during building. 
The magnetic power continually Increas- 
ed, and finally reached a value of 68 per 
cent of the earth’s power. Consequently, 
no less than seven compensating magnets 
were required In the compass, this, of 
course, impairing Its efficiency. — Sea- 
man’s Journal. 
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CANNON’S LABOR RECORD. 


N appeal has been issued by the 
American Federation of Labor, 
calling upon all central bodies and 
local unions throughout the coun- 
try to request the Congressmen from their 
respective districts to vote against the re- 
election of Joseph G. Cannon as Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. The 
general publicity given by the Labor press 
to Mr. Cannon’s record on measures af- 
fecting labor ought to be sufficient to put 
a damper to that gentleman’s presidential 
aspirations. 

Following is the appeal issued by the 
American Federation of Labor: 

The first Monday in December, 1907, the 
60th Congress will convene. The mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
will proceed to elect a Speaker upon that 
day. Usually the candidate of the cau- 
cus of the majority party is elected 
Speaker. The Honorable Joseph G. Can- 
non has been Speaker in the past two 
Congresses, and unless the well-known 
opposition to his methods, even in his 
own party or other parties or elements 
in the House, is brought into co-operation, 
Mr. Cannon will unquestionably be again 
elected to that position, and that election 
will practically mean an endorsement of 
his past, and give him full range to car- 
ry out that policy in the future. 

Recognizing all that Mr. Cannon has 
stood for in opposition to progressive leg- 
islation in the interest of labor, hence in 
the interest of all the people, we address 
the men of organized labor of the country, 
so that by common concert of action of 
all, some Representative In Congress may 
be elected Speaker who is more in har- 
mony with the trend of progressive, re- 
formatory legislation; who will aid in 
' restoring the House of Representatives to 
the important position as a deliberate as- 
sembly, representing the people of our 
country. We ask the prompt co-operation 
of labor of the United States to accom- 
plish the desired result. 

It would be vain to attempt here to 
give even a brief account of all of Mr. 
Cannon’s actions and attitude in which 
his hostility to the Interests of labor and 
the common people could be recounted. 
Time and space and your patience for- 
bid. But it is not amiss to indicate a 
few Instances which are of general Inter- 
est. And this, too, not only as Speaker, 
but also as a Member of the House of 
Representatives. 

During the 66th Congress a pretense 
was made to secure amendments to the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law. The represen- 
tatives of labor were apprehensive that 
the purpose of the amendment to that 
law would be to afford no relief to labor, 
and therefore suggested an amendment 
which it had drafted. Labor’s amend- 


ment came before the House for a vote, 
and was adopted by a vote of 259 to 9. 
The conspicuous member of the nine vot- 
ing against it was Mr. Cannon. (Dally 
Congressional Record, June 2, 1900, page 
6994.) 

Labor secured the passage of a law to 
save the lives and limbs of employes on 
railroads, commonly known as the Safety 
Appliance Law. This law provided for 
uniform, automatic car couplers and pow- 
er brakes on railroad trains. In the 57th 
Congress the enemies of that humane law 
made strenuous efforts to fritter away its 
safeguards by authorizing a reduction of 
the number of air brakes to be used on 
trains. The parliamentary situation was 
such that the only way to prevent the 
passage of such a provision was to secure 
from the House the passage of a motion 
Instructing its conferees with the Sen- 
ate committee to recede from It. Such 
a motion was made and passed, but the 
Honorable Joseph G. Cannon voted 
against the Interest of labor and human- 
ity. (Dally Congressional Record, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1903, page 2704.) 

All Interests of an Important character 
other than lauor, are represented in the 
government of our country by separate 
departments, each with its chief execu- 
tive officer, a secretary, who is a member 
of the President’s Cabinet. Labor has, 
therefore, for years sought the creation of 
a Department of Labor, with a secretary, 
who, in the President’s Cabinet, could 
represent and speak in the name of the 
vast interests of labor. 

During the 57th Congress a bill was 
introduced to create a new Department of 
Commerce and Industries, and to absorb 
the Department of Labor. If W3 could 
not secure a separate Department of La- 
bor, organized labor was opposed to the 
Department of Labor being made a sub- 
ordinate bureau in the then proposed new 
department, and we asked that the De- 
partment of Labor be left free and inde- 
pendent, until such time as Congress 
might see the wisdom and necessity of 
making that department executive in 
character, and that Its chief officer should 
be a member of the President’s Cabinet. 
When the bill was under consideration In 
the House, a. member, one of labor’s 
friends, moved to recommit the- bill, with 
instructions to report a bill to retain the 
Department of Labor as a separate and 
independent Department, with a Cabinet 
officer at Its head, but the Honorable Jo- 
seph G. Cannon voted against the propo- 
sition. (Dally Congressional Record, 
January 17, 1903, page 968.) 

In the 68th Congress Mr. Cannon was 
elected Speaker, and made up his com- 
mittees (before which labor legislation 
would come) in such a manner as to prao- 
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tically make It Impossible for such legis- 
lation to be reported or enacted. 

Prior to the 69th Congress, Mr. Cannon 
was communicated with and respectfully 
petitioned that In his appointment of the 
committees before which labor legislation 
should come, he might so constitute these 
committees that they would give labor 
legislation a fairer hearing, consideration 
and action. These petitions he utterly 
Ignored and accentuated his hostile atti- 
tude by the appointment of members. If 
possible, still more antagonistic. 

During the 69th Congress the commit- 
tee having in charge the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill amended It so as to require the 
parents of the unmarried employe who 
was killed to prove their dependency upon 
him before they could recover damages 
for his death. Labor’s objection to this 
unfair amendment was made known to 
Speaker Cannon, and an opportunity was 
asked to correct It, when the bill was up 
for consideration in the House. Speaker 
Cannon declined to grant this request, 
aye, before he would agree to recognize 
the member of the House having the 
bill In charge for the purpose of moving 
Its passage, he exacted a promise from 
him that he would not offer an amend- 
ment to correct the defect referred to, 
and by reason of the critical parliamen- 
tary situation thus created by the 
Speaker, we were compelled to permit the 
bill to go through the House with the ob- 
jectionable provision retained. 

Labor and other reform forces have for 
years endeavored to secure the passage 
by Congress of a law restricting Immi- 
gration. Immense numbers — more than 
a million and a quarter — now come to 
our country within a year. One of the 
effectual means to secure this was an 
educational test, and this was Incorpor- 
ated in the bill before the 59th Congress, 
the U. S. Senate having adopted It in a 
bill which passed that body. It was clear 
that a majority of the members of the 
House of Representatives were In favor 
of this bill. Including the educationsH 
test, but Speaker Cannon not only used 
the vast power and influence of his office 
to defeat It, but he left the exalted posi- 
tion of the Speaker, went upon the floor 
of the House, and by force pulled mem- 
bers out of their seats, and by threats 
and Intimidation made enough of them 
go between the official tellers of the House 
and vote against the proposition. As a 
result of his high-handed actions, the 
educational test was defeated and stricken 
from the bill. 

In the 68th Congress, the majority of 
Speaker Cannon’s Committee on Labor 
adopted a series of resolutions containing 
inquiries which were Incapable of Intel- 
ligent answers. This course was eidopted 
to avoid a record vote against Labor’s 
Eight Hour bill. 


In the 69th Congress Speaker Can- 
non’s Committee on Labor was practically 
forbidden to report Labor’s Eight Hour 
bill. The committee sought to prolong 
the hearings to prevent a report on the 
bill. At one session a peculiar situation 
was createu. There were seven membets 
present; three of the majority party and 
four of the minority party, and by a vote 
of four to three the chairman of the com- 
mittee was Instructed to report the Eight 
Hour bill to the House with a favorable 
recommendation that It pass. After the 
report was made to the House, Speaker 
Cannon positively refused to recognize 
any member of the House for the purpose 
of calling up the bill for consideration 
by the House; and thus, through Speaker 
Cannon’s opposition and manipulation, 
the bill failed of passage. 

In the 67th Congress the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed Labor’s bill to limit 
the Issuance of Injunctions and the pre- 
vention of their abuses. In the 58th Con- 
gress Speaker Cannon’s Judiciary Com- 
mittee prolonged the hearings In order to 
prevent reporting the bill. In the 59th 
Congress Speaker Cannon’s Judiciary 
Committee had hearings upon the sub- 
ject of the Injunction abuse and appointed 
a subcommittee to Investigate a phase of 
the proposition. The subcommittee In Its 
report cited the very abuses of which 
labor complains In opposition to labor’s 
contention. The committee printed the 
subcommittee’s report as a House docu- 
ment and refused to print labor’s reply 
exposing the fallacy of the subcommit- 
tee’s report. 

During the 59th Congress Speaker Can- 
non used his Influence to force through 
the House, without giving labor an op- 
portunity to be heard, an act repealing 
the operation of the Eight Hour law, so 
far as It applies to alien labor in the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. It was 
stated In justlflcatlon that this action ap- 
plies only to alien laborers, but though 
this is true In so far as the act Itself Is 
concerned, yet the result has been that 
the men working on the Panama Canal 
construction, whether Americans or aliens 
are working more than eight hours. 

Even so far back as In the 46th Con- 
gress, on April 21, 1879, a member of the 
House offered a resolution to enforce the 
Eight Hour law. On May 7, 1879, It was 
favorably reported to the House. Mr. 
Cannon opposed the resolution, and In re- 
ply to a question whether the proclama- 
tion of President Grant did not declare 
that there should be “no reduction In 
wages of workmen on account of a re- 
duction In the hours of labor,’’ Mr. Can- 
non said: “I do not now recollect, but 
It Is not material. The fact Is, the law 
as now executed Is this: If they work 
ten hours they get ten hours’ pay, and If 
they only work eight hours, they get only 
eight hours’ pay. That Is the manner In 
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■whicli the law Is now being executed, and 
so far as I am concerned, it will go on in 
that way, proclamation or no proclama- 
tion.” And on Mr. Cannon’s motion, the 
resolution to enforce the Bight Hour law 
was laid on the table. 

When it is home in mind that In very 
few cases of Government employes are 
the wages or compensation set by law, 
that they are settled generally by heads 
of departments or wage boards, and that 
therefore a proclamation from the Presi- 
dent has all the force of a command to 
his subordinates relative to such wages 
or compensation. It clearly shows even 
the early attitude of mind and hostility 
to labor of the Hon. Joseph G. Cannon of 
Illinois. 

It is well known that with the excep- 
tion of a few members of the House of 
Representatives who primarily benefit by 
Speaker Cannon’s methods, nearly all 
the members of Congress, regardless 
whether they are members of his own 
party or of the opposition party, chafe 
under his methods of administering that 
office, but who, because of the power thus 
wielded by him are singly impotent to 
correct the abuse by which the members 
have lost their rights, as well as their 
independence, and who, if given an op- 
portunity, would gladly co-operate for its 
correction; arid so that the House of Rep- 
resentatives might regain its rightful po- 
sition as a great deliberative assembly 
and representative of the people’s rights 
and interests. 

As already stated herein, we can give 
but a brief resume of Mr. Cannon’s rec- 
ord and actions, but when it is borne in 
mind that the Speaker appoints the ma- 
jority of all committees, that he can re- 


ward or punish members as they carry 
out his behests or policies, that legisla- 
tion they desire or to which they are op- 
posed can be furthered or thwarted by 
him, that when such power is vested in 
the hands of a man such as Mr. Cannon, 
so hostile to legislation in the interest of 
labor, and of other interests of an im- 
portant character, it is not difficult to dis- 
cern how the interests of the people are 
perverted. It, therefore, becomes the duty 
of all labor and all who sympathize with 
us in our earnest and righteous effort to 
aid in restoring to the members of the 
House of Representatives their rightful 
position in the halls of Congress; and to 
attain this the defeat of Mr. Cannon to 
become Speaker of the House . of Repre- 
sentatives of the 60th Congress is es- 
sential. 

On behalf of all organized labor of the 
United States, all central bodies and all 
local unions are urgently requested to 
pass resolutions requesting the Congress- 
men from their respective districts to vote 
against the re-election of Mr. Joseph G. 
Cannon as Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. In addition to this, com- 
mittees of central bodies and of local 
unions are requested to each appoint a 
committee to personally wait upon the 
members of Congress from their respec- 
tive districts and present the urgency 
and the need of these members to vote 
against Mr. Cannon for the speakership. 
All central bodies and unions should en- 
deavor to secure the co-operation of those 
who sympathize with the purpose of this 
communication, and it is respectfully re- 
quested that whatever action is taken, 
and the results thereof, be communicated 
to the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


TRADES UNIONISM. 


Must Look to3^Public Opinion For Support'^and Advancement. 


"See thou character.” The most in- 
spired, the most human and the greatest 
poet in all the ages put these words in 
the mouth of Denmark’s minister when 
he gave his blessing and advice to his 
son, who was about to start on his return 
to France. 

Character — ^how much does it signify, 
and how painstaking the task to form 
and retain it! The temptations of the 
world mar it, the envy of associates tra- 
duce it, and the gossip of venal tongues 
may blight and destroy It. Thus it was 
that among all the precepts Polonius 
charged Laertes to keep in memory the 
precept, “See thou character,” as the 
name of Abou ben Adhem led all the rest. 


People go on day by day using self con- 
trol and self denial, trying always to ad- 
here to the practice of every commend- 
able virtue, yet in spite of constant care 
and watchfulness the careless and venom- 
ous tongue may throw a malignant shad- 
ow upon the character, even though its 
foundation stones be self denial and self 
sacrifice. 

People are too often misjudged, are" 
too often accredited with sinister motives 
when they are doing their best to hon- 
estly advance the work assigned them. 

This may be seen in labor organizations 
as elsewhere. Even in the labor organiza- 
tions, institutions formed to make the 
people do better, live better and know bet- 
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ter, you irlll find that the very men who 
are honest of purpose and diligent in the 
performance of allotted duties are too 
often the marks for the arrows of envy. 

Too often we see men whose instinctive 
honesty of mind forces them to see things 
as they are, men whose eyes could never 
adjust themselves to the glasses of envy 
or of malice, traduced by their fellows 
and their usefulness abridged by the 
whispers of slanderous tongues. To illus- 
trate, here is a committee representing an 
organization whose members are at vari- 
ance with their employer. The commit- 
tee requests a conference. Slander has al- 
ready whispered, “They are venal; they 
will sell out.” The echo of this whisper 
reaches the employer. Without investiga- 
tion he decides, “I will not meet them.” 
So the Influence of that committee is lost 
without more ado. 

Character is so difficult to rear, yet 
so easy to destroy. Character belongs to 
the individual, while the arrows of envy 
rattle in the quivers of the multitude. 
Countless vandals Invaded Rome, stripped 
her temples and destroyed her statutes, 
but there was only one Phidias. It is of 
great importance that envy and malice 
should find no place in the councils of 
unionism and that the officers and repre- 
sentatives selected be men of character, 
intelligence and fairness, for It is through 
them that labor will secure its just inter- 


est in the great temple of production 
which it helped to make so portly. 

No great human leveling — the leveling 
that works up instead of down, by filling 
rather than by excavating — has ever been 
achieved without having to combat the 
elements of slander and of envy, and 
when the best men are traduced by slan- 
derous tongues who neither know their 
faculties nor understand their puriwso 
then it is that the slanderer should be dis- 
countenanced or discarded. 

It is to the substantial support of pub- 
lic opinion that trades unionism must 
look for its Just advancement — to public 
opinion, that groat safeguard of our na- 
tion, which when aroused no power can 
withstand. Our people may be at times 
long suffering, may submit to encroach- 
ments, they know to be unfair, but they 
know the right and, knowing, dare main- 
tain, and when a sentiment against op- 
pression is once aroused the people then 
are heard, and they speak in tones of 
thunder. 

To the great power of public opinion 
unionism must appeal, and that appeal 
must be based on Justice and presented 
by representatives above reproach, repre- 
sentatives of character, and he who would 
take from that character by malicious 
slander should be scourged from the tem- 
ple of unionism as our Savior scourged 
the thieves from the temple at Jerusalem. 
— James B. Doherty in American Federa- 
tlonist. 


WHAT OF THE OLD MEN? 


“Young Men Wanted,'" is the cry from 
every place. 

Why should a young man believe he 
has no chance nowadays? As a matter 
of fact no one but a young man has much 
of a chance. He has a monopoly of op- 
portunity. 

The commercial and industrial world 
want young men. The pews want young 
preachers. It is hinted to the middle 
aged surgeon that he has lost his “nerve.” 
And teachers dare not grow old. 

The corporations draw the line for 
activity at forty-five years. 

In the old days a man was a good for 
service up to sixty-five or seventy. 

What are the reasons? In a word — 
profits, dividends. The standard of a 
day’s work Is based on a large output at 
a low expense. The old man cannot keep 
the pace the age sets for big returns. 

Another reason is found In the fact that 
more and more are women and children 
offering to do the old man’s work — and 
for less wages. 

The labor unions have noted this ten- 
dency, and for years have been bracing 
the workers In the industrial ranks 
against it. 


The labor unions — to their great credit 
— have constantly fought for a shorter 
day’s work, for the prevention of child la- 
bor, for a man’s wages for a woman’s 
work. They have tried to call a halt on 
immigration and have opposed piecework 
because it sets up an Inhuman standard 
for a day’s work. 

And this striving has been largely in 
vain. 

Under present conditions men who 
would be good for fifteen to twenty years 
of honest labor under humane provisions 
are everywhere set aside. 

What will society, which Is responsible 
for squeezing them out, do with these old 
men? 

Shoot them, as It shoots the old horses? 

Pension them? 

They do not want pensions. They want 
work, work such as they are able to do 
and, because of experience, able to do 
well. 

Our prosperity is making a lot of men 
old before their time, which is economic 
waste — to say nothing of heartbreak and 
suffering. 

What is to be done with the old men? — 
Wilkes-Barre Leader. 
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‘ THE NORFOLK CONVENTION OF THE A. F. OF L. 


PRESIDENT GOMPERS’ REPORT. I|> 

n HE following are extracts from^ 
President Gompers’ annual report, 
and we regret that abridgment has 
been necessary owing to Us length. 
It is able, and contains much information 
necessary to the well informed trade 
unionist: 

“We meet here on this historic ground, 
where three hundred years ago the first 
permanent settlement of the English- 
speaking people was made. It was an 
event portentous in its world-wide Infiu- 
ence upon progress and civilization. It 
has a magnificent lesson for the men of 
labor. The trials and tribulations of the 
early colonists and the difficulties with 
which they had to contend put their en- 
durance and forbearance to the severest 
tests. That they established a new order 
of society maintaining the largest amount 
of individual sovereignty consistent with 
Interdependence and mutuality should 
prove an inspiration to us to struggle on 
tenaciously to achieve the high and en- 
nobling aspirations of labor. From these 
colonists have come the men who with 
immortal Inspiration gave to the worid 
the doctrines and principles not only of 
a new and independent nation, but of the 
Inherent and inalienable rights of man. 

“We meet on this historic ground rep- 
resenting the best general federated labor 
movement In the world, a movement 
founded upon the highest principles of 
justice, right and humanity; a movement 
which has for Its mission not only the 
uplifting of the submerged, but the at- 
tainment of a higher and better life for 
all; a movement which aims to make the 
principles of , the Golden Rule and of the 
Declaration of Independence the rule of 
conduct of our everyday lives. 

TRADE UNIONS NOT RIGID. 

“Trade unions are not rigid organiza- 
tions which cannot meet new conditions. 
In truth our trade unions are flexible 
and are constantly solving the trade and 
Industrial problems confronting them. 

“The constantly Increasing claims to 
Jurisdiction are themselves evidence of 
the evolutionary character of the trade 
unions, which endeavor to expand their 
membership and adapt themselves to the 
various branches of Industry under their 
jurisdiction and Influence. 

“To attempt prematurely to force 
amalgamation brings reaction and failure 
In its wake. We have evidence of a 
number of international unions which 
started out and continued for a number 
of years to have jurisdiction over all 
branches of one Industry, and yet In 
time, by mutual consent in some cases, 
and as the result of contest in others, 
they divided into several separate inter- 


national unions. In some instances there- 
after they co-operated with each other 
with the best possible results; in others, 
the contest was continued. 

“It may not be uninteresting to call 
attention to a fact of recent occurrence. 
A branch of the United Garment Workers 
of America, known as the most rampant 
advocate of the so-called Industrial form 
of organization, has undertaken a move- 
ment, no matter how abortive, for the 
formation of an international union of 
Its own branch of the trade. Other In- 
stances of the same character could be 
cited, clearly showing that the advocates 
of the so-called industrial form of organi- 
zation simply use it as a subterfuge to 
cover their antagonism to the proper de- 
velopment and the fullest extension of 
the trade union movement on rational 
and natural lines. 

GROWTH OF THE A. P. OF L. 

“During the last fiscal year we issued 
from the office of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor 373 charters. We have 
now affiliated to the American Federation 
of Labor 117 international unions, 37 
state federations, 574 city central bodies, 
and 661 local trade and federal labor 
unions. The International unions are 
made up of approximately 28,500 local 
unions. 

NO REDUCTION IN WAGES . 

“In my reports to conventions, begin- 
ning at Boston, I felt it incumbent upon 
me to press home upon the attention of 
labor the economic unsoundness of the 
old school of political economists who 
advocated the assent of workmen to wage 
reductions as a means to what they were 
pleased to term the way out of an indus- 
trial reaction or crisis. Not alone in our 
conventions, but In the gatherings of 
labor generally, ‘No deductions in wages’ 
has been made the slogan and watch- 
word. That policy has had its beneficial 
influence, not only upon labor but upon 
all industry. It has been heard and 
heeded; at no time has it had greater 
justification and demonstration of its 
effectiveness than during recent months. 

“The American workmen in return for 
their services to society demand a living 
wage, a constantly growing minimum liv- 
ing wage. They demand a wage which 
shall be sufficient to maintain them and 
those dependent upon them in a manner 
consistent with their responsibilities as 
husbands, fathers, men and citizens. 
Labor demands such a living wage as 
shall make secure the opportunity for a 
more perfect physical and mental health 
and growth, as required by rational, self- 
respecting human beings who aspire for 
themselves and for all humanity to a 
higher, a better and a nobler life. 
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"We, therefore, demand from modern 
society a constantly Increasing and larger 
reward as the result of our labor and 
our services to our fellows. This effort 
must not be retarded by the machination* 
of financiers or the shortsightedness and 
greed of Industrial captains. Liabor de- 
mands In the Interests of humanity that 
wages shall not be reduced or the Ameri- 
can standard of life deteriorated. 

CAPITAUBTIO ANTAGONISM. 

“It Is well known that In many In- 
stances there are employers and employ- 
ers’ associations with which the unions 
of labor live In terms of peace and 
agreement. Employers’ organizations of 
such an Intelligent character are not only 
welcome, but should be encouraged. With 
Organized Labor they can not only work 
toward the maintenance of Industrial 
peace, and the minimizing of Industrial 
confilcts with the attending cessation of 
Industry and commerce, but by their 
combined efforts constantly render them- 
selves more independent from the trick- 
ery and machinations of the so-called 
princes of finances. 

“When, In 1895, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers was formed. It had 
a defensible purpose to serve, that of 
promoting trade, commerce and markets 
and the elmination of restrictions and 
barriers. With the advent of Mr. Parry 
as Its president It was first covertly and 
then openly diverted from its original 
purpose and became an avowed union- 
crushing Institution. He and his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Post, utilized every available 
means to carry out the new policy of 
union-baiting, union-smashing. Finding 
tue citadel of unionism firmly Intrenched 
In the hearts and minds of the workers, 
they were repulsed at every step and In 
their every move. 

“I am reliably Informed than not less 
than twelve thousand secret detective 
agents of the Pinkerton and other com- 
panies are constantly In the pay of the 
manufacturers’ associations to spy upon 
and misrepresent the doings of labor. 
Are these hireling character assassins to 
be the principal beneficiaries of the mll- 
llon-and-a-half-dollar War Fund, and Is 
the fund to be further devoted to suits 
at law against Organized Labor so as to 
engage our organizations and our men 
in defensive litigation and to divert us 
from the Imminent and Important work 
to which we should devote our time and 
whatever ability with which we may be 
possessed? Surely, recent events justify 
an afllrmative answer. 

OFEN SHOP. 

“With some regret have I heard sev- 
eral men In our movement repeating the 
false designation of the union shop, as 
the opponents of our movement call it, 
the “closed shop.” Those who are hostile 


to labor cunningly employ the term 
“closed shop” for a union shop, because 
of the general antipathy which Is ordin- 
arily felt toward anything being closed, 
and with the special plea that the so- 
called “open shop” must necessarily be 
the opportunity for freedom. As a matter 
of fact, you and I and any intelligent ob- 
server know that the union shop is open 
to all workmen who perform their duty, 
and that they participate In the benefits 
and advantages of the Improved condi- 
tions which a union shop affords. The 
union shop implies also duties and re- 
sponsibilities. This is Incident to and 
the corollary of all human Institutions. 

“In our country citizenship Implies not 
only rights and privileges; it also im- 
poses duties and obligations, and from 
these no good citizen has the right to 
claim exemption. 

“On the other hand, the so-called ‘open 
shop’ is Indeed the closed shop, closed 
to workmen who have the Intelligence 
and the manhood to realize that they, 
acting as individuals, can not hope for 
the redress of a wrong or the httainment 
of a right. Men who understand their 
duty to themselves and their fellows, 
unite and associate for the betterment 
of their conditions and to secure the 
right and the justice which are so essen- 
tially theirs. We have the right to ex- 
pect that our friends, and particularly 
our own men, shall speak of the union 
shop by its proper name. We shall per- 
sistently contend for It; we shall achieve 
it. 

CHIIP lABOE. 

“The humane work inaugurated and 
conducted by the labor movement to elim- 
inate child labor in the Industrial and 
commercial affairs of our country has 
borne good fruit and is destined to bring 
better results. 

“In the early history of labor’s efforts 
to obtain this end we were met by the 
bitterest and most relentless antagonism. 
Our motives were aspersed and our ef- 
forts ridiculed just as are now the de- 
mands which Organized Labor makes up- 
on society in its claims for the present 
and for the immediate future. 

“Today there is not an institution in 
our country, political, commercial, finan- 
cial or religious, but which is committed 
in some way to the abolition of child 
labor. Better than all. It is now the 
universal judgment of all our people that 
the facts as to the existence of child 
labor shall be investigated and ascer- 
tained and such legislation enacted as 
shall take the children from the factory, 
the workshop, the mill, the mine and the 
store, or anywhere they are employed for 
profit, and ^ve to them the opportunities 
and advantages of the home, the school 
and the playground, that they may Im- 
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bibe the sunshine and the light to grow 
into the physical and mental manhood 
of the future. 

“A few months ago a conference was 
held in Washington, where representa- 
tives of a number of organizations met 
and discussed the question of child labor. 
Acting under the authority given by the 
Pittsburg convention, I appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of James Duncan, John 
Mitchell, D. A. Hayes, John Golden, B. A. 
Larger, Daniel Harris and Herman Rob- 
inson to participate therein. 

EIOHT-HOUE DAT. 

“The general movement for the reduc- 
tion of the hours of dally labor; that is, 
the establishment of the eight-hour work- 
day, has made considerable progress 
within the past two decades, and this is 
largely due to the encouragement given 
by our Federation to the crystallization 
of the hopes and demands of labor for 
the achievement of that result. The first 
convention of the Federation declared 
for the general eight-hour workday. In 
1884 we declared for a concentrated effort 
of all labor to secure that boon, and since 
then no convention has passed without 
a declaration for, nor has any effort been 
spared to secure, the extension or en- 
forcement of the eight-hour workday. 

“It should be our aim to give every 
encouragement and aid to all in the 
establishment of a maximum day’s work 
of eight hours. 

FABMEES’ OBGANIZATIOir. 

“Considerable correspondence has been 
had with the representatives of the 
American Society of Equity, the Farmers’ 
Educational and Co-operative Union of 
Texas, and other representatives of 
farmers. Much has been done to bring 
the men of the farms and the men of 
the factory and workshop into closer 
touch, better understanding and recip- 
rocal relations to aid each other in the 
advancement of their rights, and to pro- 
tect each other against aggression of 
opponents. 

INJUNCTION ABUSE. 

“It Is interesting to know that, owing 
to the persistent discussion of the prin- 
ciples Involved in labor’s contention upon 
the abuse of the injunction process, a 
much wider and better knowledge of the 
merits of our position is general among 
our people, and in this regard some 
progress has been made which will, be- 
yond a doubt, bring reform and relief. 
Particularly is this true in the constitu- 
tion adopted for the State of Oklahoma. 
Other states have had investigations and 
hearings in their respective legislatures. 
In Massachusetts the legislature appoint- 
ed Its committee on labor of both the 
Senate and House to sit during the year 
and hear fully all sides of the contention. 


It was my privilege to aid our fellow 
workers in Massachusetts in an argu- 
ment before the joint committee of the 
legislature, the argument covering more 
than seven hours of two days. The com- 
mittee seemed favorably impressed with 
tne presentation of labor’s position upon 
this question by our Massachusetts breth- 
ren and myself, and I have been asked 
to prepare a bill upon the subject. I 
could do no better than to utilize our 
federal bill known as the Pearre bill. 

JUBISDICTION DISPUTES. 

“In my Judgment before larger powers 
should be exercised by the American 
Federation of Labor than have already 
been delegated to it the Internationa 
unions should so specifically express 
themselves. The discussion of a propo- 
sition of such a character might not be 
at all out of place, not only in our con- 
ventions, nor confined to the convention 
of our international unions. We might 
thereby obtain the best possible expres- 
sion of the will and purpose of the hosts 
of labor. 

“Among the subjects for such a dis- 
cussion the following suggest themselves: 

“Shall the American Federation of 
Labor undertake to decide finally ques- 
tions of jurisdiction between organiza- 
tions and enforce the same, even to the 
extent of the revocation of a charter held 
by an international union (should it fail 
to abide by a decision rendered) and the 
reorganization of such an international 
union? 

“Shall the American Federation of 
Labor create a general fund by assess- 
ment upon affiliated organizations, the 
fund to be available for international 
unions engaged in trade disputes? 

“Shall the American Federation of 
Labor create a fund for better adver- 
tising union labels and for the cultiva- 
tion of a greater demand for union label 
products? 

“Shall the conducting and termination 
of boycotts be under the direction of the 
American Federation of Labor? 

AMERICA’S LABOR PRESS. 

“I cannot adequately express my own 
appreciation and the deep obligation I 
feel that our fellow workers owe to the 
magnificent labor press of America. It 
is of immeasurable value to labor to 
have a regular publication, not only to 
espouse its cause in a specific, general, 
theoretical or academic character, but 
one which will put the “best foot for- 
ward’’ and express the right word at tha 
right time in defense and in advocacy 
of labor’s rights. The influence of the 
labor press is even as wide if not wider 
outside of our own ranks than is gen- 
erally known or acknowledged. A bona 
fide labor paper, apart from the direct 
good work which it does, compels the 
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general public press to be more decent In 
Its consideration of and attitude toward 
our cause and our movement. I regard 
It as an Imperative duty which all mem- 
bers of Organized Labor should perform 
to give their moral and financial support 
to the labor press of our country.” 


mobbison’s bepobt. 

Secretary Morrison In his report said 
that a careful tabulation of the member- 
ship of the affiliated unions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor shows that there 
were 1,683,424 members paid or reported 
upon for the last month of this fiscal 
year, an Increase of 7,224 members over 
the hlghwater average membership of 
1904. If we add to that number the 
40,000 membership of the United Brew- 
ery Workers, whose charter was revoked 
in June of this fiscal year, it would give 
a total membership of 1,723,424 for the 
month of September. 


‘‘It Is with pardonable pride,” said Sec- 
retary Morrison, "that I report at the 
close of this fiscal year $127,910.02 In the 
treasury, the hlghwater mark in the his- 
tory of the Federation. Of the amount 
on hand $103,078.89 is In the defense fund 
and can only be used for strike benefits 
in the case of a strike or a lockout of 
the members of the local trade and labor 
unions. The balance, $24,831.13, Is in 
the general fund and is available for gen- 
eral expenses of the American Federation 
of Labor. The total receipts from all 
sources are $174,330.26; the total ex- 
penses are $169,960.84, leaving a balance 
of receipts over expenditures of $14,- 
369.42.” 

The secretary’s figures are substan- 
tiated by Treasurer John B. Lennon, who 
reports $127,910.02 in the banks of Bloom- 
ington, 111., and he adds: 

“During the seventeen years I have 
been treasurer I have handled funds 
of the Federation to the amount of 
$1,575,287.96.” 


THE DIFFERENCE. 

BY F. WIGGINS, PBESIDENT 296. 


Have you ever heard a union man give 
vent to his feelings regarding the strike- 
breaker? If so, have you noticed the 
wrath, the scorn, the disrespect with 
which he is made the recipient? We are 
all aware that he Is the most loathsome 
creature known to trade unionism. He’s 
a union wrecker. A mean, low, distaste- 
ful person who tears down what you have 
struggled to build up, were he not pro- 
tected by , the laws of our land we would 
wreak vengeance on his worthless carcass. 
The only good trait we can credit him 
with is that he gives us an opportunity 
to see he is doing us an Injury. 

Quite different is he than some of our 
other enemies who fight In a surreptitious 
manner. While the one disregards union- 
ism and refuses to join its ranks, the 
other joins the local union and pays his 
dues in order to be in a position to do his 
work. Whether he attends the meetings 
or stays at home, he never loses an op- 
portunity to have his favorite cluster of 
friends gather around him and ventilate 
their views on trade subjects in a way 
to Impress their listeners that trade 
unionism is more polluted than local pol- 
itics. Nothing is being done right, armed 
with his favorite verbal Implement of war- 
fare (his hammer) he plays a rapid tattoo 
on everything that bears the print of un- 
ionism. He can point out more evils In a 
few moments than could be rectified In a 
corresponding number of years. His mind 
has grown so distorted from his method 


of summing up the situation, that he can’t 
see straight. He can take you hack over 
a period of thirty years and assail the 
character of nine-tenths of men In the 
trade. For it makes no difference to him 
If he makes mistakes In many of his ut- 
terances, he thinks Its his duty and he 
goes cheerfully about his work. He can 
be found in all the shops in our trade, 
ranting, grumbling, fault-finding, but 
never offering a sound suggestion for the 
betterment of his calling. While he may 
not be as harmful to the cause of union- 
ism as the strike-breaker he certainly runs 
a close second, for he discourages many 
willing persons from taking an active 
part In the meetings thereby impeding 
the progress of the cause we are all striv- 
ing to perfect. If some of the time and 
energy spent in complaining and assail- 
ing our national officers and members of 
the Local in their untiring efforts in pro- 
moting the welfare of our trade were di- 
rected towards the absentees to encour- 
age them to attenu the meetings and par- 
ticipate in the same, the affairs of our 
craft would-be in a much better condi- 
tion. Continuous adverse criticism has 
never accomplished anything towards the 
uplifting of a project. Good intelligent 
assistance, rendered at the proper time, 
will strengthen your undertakings more 
swiftly and more securely than all the 
incessant trumpery that Is being Indulged 
in at the present time by some of our 
members. 
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TAFT, THE INJUNCTION CANDIDATE. 


Mr. Taft Is continuing his speech-mak- 
ing tour in the Orient. As an avowed as- 
pirant for the presidential nomination, 
the expression of his views on public 
questions assumes Importance in public 
estimation, because such utterances are 
indicative of his future policy should Mr. 
Taft’s aspirations find fulfillment In the 
highest office within the power of the 
people to bestow. Our discussion in the 
last issue of the American Pederatlonlst 
of Secretary's Taft’s position on the In- 
junction as wrongfully applied to Labor, 
was widely quoted and commented upon 
by the dally press of the country. The 
editorial was reproduced with approving 
comment in many of the weekly labor 
papers and official Journals of national 
unions. 

Expressions of approval from various 
gatherings of labor indicate how strong is 
the feeling that the injunction abuse must 
be remedied — not perpetuated as is the 
avowed intention of Mr. Taft. 

Our protest against Mr. Taft’s express- 
ed desire to continue and extend the ap- 
plication of the injunction to Labor, has 
been received with a variety of comment 
by the daily press. At this time it is un- 
necessary to recount in detail its attitude. 
We consider their comment, whether fa- 
vorable or otherwise, an indication of how 
greatly the public is concerned and inter- 
ested in the abuse of the injunction power 
against which Labor, as the victim, has 
every reason to vigorously protest. 

On account of lack of space we were 
unable to deal with all phases of Secre- 
tary Taft’s recent injunction utterances 
in the last issue of the American Feder- 
atlonlst. They will receive consideration 
now. 

Mr. Taft was tendered a banquet by 
the business men of Seattle on the even- 
ing before he was to sail for the Orient. 
It was there that he let himself loose, 
and as his press agent declared, "sailed 
right into’’ labor on the injunction ques- 
tion. 

He assailed the men active in the 
movement to secure justice for the tollers, 
who In these efforts would not for their 
lives do an Injustice to their fellow-men. 
But this Is of minor consideration. 

The fact is that Mr. Taft charged La- 
bor with an offense which he could not 
help knowing was untrue. He charged 
that it was labor’s purpose to create “a 
privileged class of wrongdoers.” 

What did Mr. Taft have in mind to ac- 
complish by that utterance? What had 
he in mind to charge? The first question 
we have already answered. To placate 
the money power for any umbrage which 
it may have taken at his other remarks. 

The second question requires some fur- 
ther consideration. There was no neces- 


sity for his reference to injunctions in la- 
bor disputes. It was not on the tapis for 
consideration. It was not apropos of 
any matter under discussion, or of his 
“mission” as a candidate for the presi- 
dency. It was as unprovoked and un- 
called for as it was unnecessary. 

But what did Mr. Taft have in mnld to 
charge labor with doing? 

Are the working people of our country 
wrongdoers? They produce the wealth of 
our country; they work and work, and 
for their work, and for their work re- 
ceive the pittance of a miserable reward: 
they make our country blossom like a 
rose, yet many live in tenements, slums 
and sweatshops; they make our country 
beautiful, strong and powerful, and yet 
are denied by him and his, the Justice 
which the Constitution of our country 
guarantees them of equality with all 
other citizens before the law. 

If the workingmen of our country will 
not bestir themselves and avail them-’ 
selves of their power to once for all abol- 
ish the injustice done them and to secure 
the rights which are theirs, there may be 
some reason In Mr. Taft’s charge that 
they are wrongdoers, not a privileged 
class, but a demoralized, enslaved class 
of wrongdoers to themselves, to their fel- 
lows, and to posterity. 

But in its essence and results, would 
Labor’s efforts to secure relief from the 
admitted abuse of the injunction writ 
make the workingmen “a privileged class 
of wrongdoers” in the sense that they 
would be privileged to commit crimes or 
unlawful acts without punishment? Let 
us see. 'What does labor ask at the hands 
of the lawmakers? 

Labor asks and demands that the 
courts shall treat every citizen alike. 

That Inasmuch as an injunction is 
never issued to enjoin other citizens from 
the exercise of their personal rights, their 
personal freedom, it should never be is- 
sued to enjoin or deny the personal lib- 
erty, the personal freedom of working- 
men. 

Labor asks no immunity or special 
privilege for any one, whether laborer or 
other, for any unlawful act; but it does 
Insist upon equality before the law for 
every citizen and will never cease Its ef- 
forts until it achieves justice. 

Mr. Taft and all else whom it may con- 
cern should understand that there Is a 
universality in the law of right and of 
justice, and conversely a universality of 
retribution in the course of wrong and in- 
justice. To concede liberty and justice 
and right is to enjoy it oneself; to Impose 
cruelty, tyranny and injustice, to deny 
liberty, is to court its reaction on one’s 
own head: in its wake must come the 
decadence of free institutions. 
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In many ways Mr. Taft is a most ami- 
able gentleman and a diplomat. Upon 
tbe question of the abuse of the Injunc- 
tion power by which he would deprive 
LAbor of the constitutional right of equal- 
ity before the law, with another citizens, 
he is consciously and wilfully hostile and 
unfair. 

It Is Mr. Taft's Injunction and his opin- 
ion rendered as a federal judge which 
In federal and state courts have used as 
a basis upon which to constantly further 
encroach upon and Invade the personal 
rights and liberty of our citizens when 
those citizens are workmen. 

It is not the law but the injunction and 
opinion of Judge Taft and the Injunctions 
and opinions of the judges who have 
since followed his lead, which are quoted 
against Labor’s efforts to secure legisla- 
tive relief and justice at the hands of 
Congress and the state legislatures. 

When during the anti-Llttlefleld cam- 
paign Mr. Taft entered the district and 
made one address In which he dealt with 
the injunction subject. It was generally 
thought that he did so under the pressure 
of alleged "party duty.” Little attention 
was paid by labor to the views he then 
expressed. It was taken that he spoke 
for the sake of "consistency and regular- 
ity.” His latest expressions have dis- 
pelled that view. 

It was known for weeks In advance that 
Mr. Taft would make a number of ad- 
dresses In several cities on his way to’ 
the Pacific coast where he was to embark 
for the Orient; and that in these ad- 
dresses he would announce the policies 
upon which he sought the highest office 
in the gift of the people of our republic. 
He began In his home state, Ohio. He 
there addrssed himself to the public 
questions of a general character. Upon 
reaching Oklahoma he used all his elo- 
quence and prestige of office to attach 
the state constitution which an Intelli- 
gent, representative convention had de- 
liberately and faithfully prepared for 
submission to the people for ratiflcation 


or rejection. He urged Its rejection; 
why? Because In the proposed consti- 
tutions there were provisions which aim- 
ed to protect the rights and liberties of 
the people of the new state, and particu- 
larly because it contained one provision 
which would protect the rights of labor 
against the species of injunctions which 
Taft made famous or otherwise. 

The people of the proposed state of 
Oklahoma ratified the constitution by an 
overwhelming vote. But that was not 
due to Mr. Taft’s aid. And, on secon4 
thought, perhaps It was. Who knows? 
The people may have taken his “advice” 
at Its “true value.” 

•That Mr. Taft In his various speeches 
assured corporate power of his desire to 
offer the enslavement of labor as the 
quid pro quo, for Its support, there can 
be no doubt In the minds of any thinking 
observer. 

We are not pessimistic. On the con- 
trary the future of our people and our 
republic appears to us brighter, better, 
and greater than anything we have 
known. But It behooves every man, and 
particularly one of great opijortunltles, 
and still more particularly one who as- 
pires to the greatest office within the 
gift of our republic, to stand as a bul- 
wark against the reactionary policy of 
the denial of justice to its people. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in his recent addresses 
rcounted the rise, decadence, and fall 
of the Roman republic. Among th^ 
chief causes for Its destruction was the 
bestowal of special privileges upon the 
few and the dental of right and liberty 
to the many — the workers. 

The masses of the people of the re- 
public of the United States of America 
have been taught the lesson. They are 
of the web and woof of our nation. They 
are determined that the light and life 
of our own republic shall not be ex- 
tinguished, but made to shine brighter, 
better, and stronger for all time. Mr. 
Taft, the Injunction standard-bearer, to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


TO ALL ORGANIZED LABOR AND FRIENDS. 


You undoubtedly are aware of the fact 
that the interests of the Foundry Em- 
ployes and Metal Polishers have been 
greatly Injured on account of the hostile 
action of the Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company of St. Louis, of which Mr. Van 
Cleave la president, and he is also presi- 
dent of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. 

As you are well aware, so Inimical to 
the welfare of labor was the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company’s management that 
the organization concerned felt to declare 
the product of that company unfair. The 


workmen’s organization appealed to the 
American Federation of Labor to endorse 
its action. After due investigation that 
endorsement was given and is still fur- 
ther affirmed. The circumstances leading 
to this action are so widely known that 
they need not be here recounted. 

Mr. Van Cleave, for the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company, brought suit against 
the American Federation of Labor and 
its Executive Council and has petitioned 
the court for an injunction to prohibit the 
American Federation of Labor from in 
any way advising organized labor and 
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Its friends of the fact that the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company Is unfair to 
Its employes and for that reason its name 
Is published upon the American Federa- 
tion of Labor "We Don’t Patronize List.’’ 

The court will soon give a decision on 
the legal issue which has been raised. 
We shall continue to maintain that we 
have the right to publish the name of the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company upon 
the "We Don’t Patronize List.” Should 
we be enjoined by the court from doing 
so, the merits of the case will not be al- 
tered nor can any court decision take 
from any man the right to bestow his pa- 
tronage where he pleases. 

Mr. Van Cleave, president of the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company, also president 
of the National Association of Manufact- 
urers, Is raising a war fund of one mil- 
lion and a half dollars to crush organized 
labor. You already know the attempts 
that have been made with a part of that 
money to assassinate the characters of 
the active men in the labor movement to 
corrupt them and buy them over, much 
of which was exposed at the recent Nor- 
folk convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and more of which will be 
published in a pamphlet about to be is- 
sued. 

Bear in mind that you have a right to 
decide how your money shall he ex- 
pended. 

You may or may not buy the products 
of the Buck’s Stove and Range Company. 


There Is no law or edict of court that 
can compel you to buy a Buck’s stove or 
range. 

You can not be prohibited from inform- 
ing your friends and sympathizers of the 
reason why you exercise this right. You 
have also the right to inform business 
men handling the Buck’s Stove and 
Range Company’s products of Its unfair 
attitude toward Its employes and ask 
them to give their sympathy and aid In 
Influencing the Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company to deal fairly with its em- 
ployes and come to an honorable agree- 
ment with the union primarily at In- 
terest. . 

It would ge well for you as central bod- 
ies, local unions, and individual members 
of organized labor and sympathizers to 
call on business men in your respective 
localities, urge their sympathetic cooper 
ation and ask them to write to the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company of St. Louis, 
urging it to make an honorable adjust- 
ment of its relations with organized la- 
bor. 

Act energetically and at once. Report 
the result of your effort to the under- 
signed. 

Samuel Gompebs, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 
Attest: 

Feank Morrison, 

Secretary. 

By order of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


FROM REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


The committee recominended that Res- 
olution No. 137 be concurred In, when 
amended to read as follows: 

Resolution No. 137 — By Delegates from 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers: 

Whereas, United States Judge Dayton, 
of the Northern District of West Vir- 
ginia, has Issued a blanket Injunction en- 
joining all the union men and sympathiz- 
ers from peaceful persuasion or talking 
to non-union men while at work, as well 
as prohibiting the labor press from dis- 
cussing the merits or demerits of his re- 
straining document; and 
Whereas, A citizen and his wife have 
been sentenced to the workhouse for six- 
ty days for alleged violation of one of 
said Injunctions; and 
Whereas, The said Judge Dayton has 
Issued a restraining order preventing 
wage earners from organizing or dis- 
cussing among themselves the advisabil- 
ity of organizing for their mutual protec- 
tion; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That all National and Inter- 
national organizations which have not al- 
ready done so, send organizers Into the 
State of West Virginia at once for the 
purpose of concentrating the forces of the 
wage earners and centralizing said forces 
on the Mine Owners and Manufacturers’ 
Association and all Employers’ Associa- 
tions affiliated therewith, as well as on 
Judge Dayton, the avowed enemy of or- 
ganized labor, and his sympathizers for 
the redemption of free speech, the right 
to organize and maintain their respective 
organizations and for the purpose of be- 
ing allowed to enjoy the rights accorded 
to all American citizens by our National 
Constitution. 

A motion was made and seconded that 
the report of the committee be con- 
curred In. 

The question was discussed by Dele- 
gate McNulty. 

The motion to concur In the report of 
the committee was carried by unanimous 
vote. 
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DISTRICT COUNCIL NO. 6. 


The second «.Tinna.l convention of I>1»- 
trlct Connell No. 6, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workera, held in De- 
troit November 2d and 3d, was a pro- 
nounced success. 

Twenty Local Unions of Ohio ‘and Mich- 
igan were represented as follows: 

No. 38, Cleveland, G. M. Johnston, J. 
W. Murphy, P. J. Dunn; No. 39. Cleve- 
land. J. A. Camubell, W. M. Murphy, D. 
Baker; No. 17, Detroit. J. J. Dooiey, F. W. 
Stubenvoll, Frank Campbell; No. 8, To- 
ledo, M. C. Matheson; No. 18, Detroit, 
George Elder, Charles E. Laken, F. J. 
Smith; No. 32, Lima, W. Heffner; No. 62, 
Youngstown, H. P. McGory; No. 54, Col- 
umbus, J. A. Pilger; No. 64, Youngstown, 
J. B. Dunn; No. 101, Cincinnati, F. J. 
Greiner; No. 118, Dayton, A. A. Long- 
man; No. 143, Ashtabula, O., C. A. Elgh- 
my; No. 150, Bay City, O. D. Remey; No. 
172, Newark, O., S. A. Alsdorf; No. 171, 
Ann Arbor, C. E. Kittredge; No. 205, 
Jackson, D. T. Foley; No. 231; Grand 
Rapids, S. D. Foster; No. 237, Lorain, R. 
Lindsay; No. 2^5, Toledo, H. L. Hunt; 
No. 352, Lansing, P. A. Rhodes; No. 553, 
Detroit, Charles Costello. 

City Comptroller Frank B. Doremus, 
acting on behalf of Mayor Thompson, 
welcomed the delegation, as did President 
Mahony, of the Detroit Federation of La- 


bor, and George Bums, of Local Union 
No. 17. 

The convention rushed matters on Sun- 
day so that the delegations from Cleve- 
land would be enabled to reach home in 
time to vote for their old friend, Tom L. 
Johnson, on Tuesday. 

Sever^ important matters were referred 
to committees and the general executive 
board. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President and Organizer, Oliver Meyers 
(unanimously) ; Secretary-Treasurer, F. 
W. Stubenvoll; First Vice President, J. 
W, Murphy; Second Vice President, Geo. 
Elder; Third Vice President, H. L. Hunt; 
Fourth Vice President, O. D. Remey; 
Fifth Vice President, F. J. Greiner. 

Work Is scarce and conditions will be 
worse. The Edison made a cut November 
1st and another is sure to come Decem- 
ber 1st. It is said that the Bell and Pub- 
lic Lighting Commission will reduce their 
forces January 1st, 1908. 

Bro. Herman Bady, of the P. H. C. is 
confined at the Boulevard Sanatarium, 
with chronic stomach trouble; and Bro. 
John Campbell, of the Fire Department is 
convalescent from an attack of articular 
rheumatism. 

E. G. S. 


SPLICING LEAD-COVERED TELEPHONE CABLES, 


Commenting on the article entitled 
“Splicing Lead-Covered Telephone Cables, 
Paper Insulation,” I beg to differ on the 
following points: 

In "splicing the Joints” If the core of 
the cable is not bound up with either 
muslin or wlcklng, which ever the custom 
may be, the moisture, if any, will be 
forced inside of the armor if hot paraffine 
Is found over the conductors at that 
point, but if bound up well with wicking 
It will dry up the moisture before it 
can flow through the tightly bound core 
of the cable. In pouring the paraffine 
over the core, it should first be poured 
over that part of the core nearest the 
armor and then gradually down to the 
end of the cable, so as to force the 
moisture out. 

In “removing the lead sheathing,” be- 
fore any armor is removed from the 
cable, mark the place on your cable 
armor where one end of the Joint will 
come, and then scrape your armor tind 
put tallow over it. This saves chips of 


lead shaved off from falling Into the core, 
and many a time when the shave hook 
slips it Is liable to damage the insulation 
on the conductor. Failure to scrape the 
armor before cutting, is, with many com- 
panies, considered sufficient for discharge. 

In “splicing the joints” I believe that 
the proper way is not to start with the 
center pair, but with the pair of wires 
furtherest from you on the bottom of the 
cable, so that when half or more of the 
pairs are spliced together, you not have 
the Inconvenience of having one or per- 
haps two layers to splice in the r^r of 
those already spliced, and if the cable 
is a wall it Is sometimes very inconveni- 
ent to do this, whereby taking the rear 
pair first the pair to be spliced next is 
always in front and easily accessible. 

In slipping on the paper tubes, I think 
it is much easier to slip same over one 
side of the cable, say the first two sleeves 
on the right-hand cable and the next two 
or three’ on the left-hand cable, as much 
better time can be made by slipping both 
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tubes from one direction, for a splicer 
can easily take hold of two tubes be- 
tween his thumb and two fingers and slip 
both over at once aJ In the following 
drawing: 


table are not standard, as, for instance, 
a 22 gauge cable should have a smaller 
sleeve than one of 19 gauge, being smaller 
than the 19 gauge In diameter. Sleeves 
for 2 way or “ ” splices and 4 way 



By turning the tubes they will very easily slip over the paper insulation. 



(IctuixutjfxJ 



It will be noticed In Fig. 2 that the 
joints are parallel with each other. This 
is done so that a pair of wires may be 
easily selected which is a great help when 
hunting cable trouble on maintenance 
work. 

The size of the sleeves indicated in the 


splices are always larger than that re- 
quired for a straight splice, as is also 
the case in sleeves used for pot-heads, 
which require an entirely different 
formula, being unwrapped, and filled with 
compound. 

A. STANurr Nathanson. 


PRACTICAL PHILANTHROY. 


T a factory In the suburbs of Birm- 
ingham, England, 200 working 
girls are living as happily and 
wisely as any girls in the world. 

These girls are all employed in the 
chocolate making factories of Richard 
Cadbury, who is a Quaker, a millionaire 
and a practical philanthropist. 

The village where the factory is sit- 
uated is called Bournville. All his work 
people are lodged in handsome model cot- 
tages, each having an acre of ground at- 
tached, and situated amid beautiful coun- 
try surroundings. In the garden the cot- 
tagers grow their vegetables, fruit and 
fiowers. To every four work girls is allot- 
ted a cottage having eight rooms. It con- 
tains four bedrooms, a living room, a din- 
ing room, a kitchen and a bathroom. 
Everything necessary for housekeeping is 
supplied at the village store at lower than 
prevailing retail prices, but there Is no 
compulsion to buy. 

The girls work eight and a half hours 
a day. They begin at 8 o’clock and knock 
off from 12 to 1 for an hour’s dinner. At 
4:30 they take about 20 minutes for tea 



or chocolate, and at 5:30 they stop work. 
As the factory is right at their doors they 
waste no time going to and from work, 
nor do they injure their health riding In 
crowded cars. The long English summer 
day leaves them three or four hours In 
which to play outdoor games in the even- 
ing. The employer firmly but gently or- 
ders all the girls to take part in these 
games, because he does not consider them 
fit for work unless they take a proper al- 
lowance of open-air exercise. There is a 
splendid cricket field, a football field and 
half a dozen tennis courts for the use of 
the girls. All the apparatus needed for 
these games apd the upkeep of the 
grounds are paid by the firm. 

The social center of Bournville is the 
Village Hall. ’This contains a gymnasium, 
a concert hall, which can be used as a 
theater or a dancing room; lecture rooms 
and a library of 100,000 volumes. The li- 
brary is carefully shut off from the nois- 
ier parts of the building, and here the 
girl who is studious can spend two or 
three hours a day reading the best liter- 
ature without overtaxing her strength or 
neglecting her recreations. 
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On five evenings of the week there are 
lectures on subjects that are useful to the 
girls’ education. They can study French, 
German, mathematics, history, political 
economy, music, drawing, cooking, house- 
keeping and several other subjects. Every 
week there is a theatrical performance, 
a concert or a dance. 

The result of living for two or three 
years at Boumville is to turn a factory 
girl into an intelligent woman, capable 
of directing a household or a business, 
and of bringing up a family properly. 

When the Boumville workers get mar- 
ried man and wife are provided with a 
cottage to themselves. There is, there- 
fore, nothing to hinder the girls from 
enjoying an idea! domestic life if their 
taste lie in that direction. There is an 
excellent school for the children, and £is 


they live in clean nomes, amid healthy 
country surrounoings, they are pretty 
sure to grow up well and strong. 

On Saturday afternoons the work peo- 
ple stop at 12 o’clock, and so they have 
from that time until Monday morning to 
amuse themselves. Usually there is a 
football or a cricket match, but many of 
the people spend the time worjong in 
their gardens. 

One of the interesting facts about the 
Boumville scheme is that it costs Mr. 
Cadbury no more to keep his work peo- 
ple under healthful conditions. He 
makes so much money that he hardly 
knows how to spend it. Even his outlay 
on the model village does not reduce his 
bank balance in the long run, for it in- 
creases the value of the surrounding 
property, because well-to-do people are 
glad to come to live there. — Labor Leader. 


ELECTRICITY VS. STEAM ON RAILROADS. 


Within the next two years every rail- 
way train which enters the city of New 
York will he moved by electricity. The 
New York Central company is spending 
$70,000,000 to accomplish this. The Penn- 
sylvania company is spending an equal 
amount to bring its patrons into the very 
heart of the city. Its new station at 
Seventh avenue and Thirty-first street, 
which is reached by tunnels from Jersey 
City and Long Island, will cost more than 


$12,000,000, without including the ap- 
proaches. The Long Island railway, 
which does a very large suburban busi- 
ness, is now being electrified. Immense 
power stations are being erected at Long 
Island City for that service and at Jer- 
sey City for the Pennsylvania service, and 
the Erie, Lackawanna and other roads 
which come In at Hoboken and Jersey 
City will also have access to New York 
by electric power through tunnels under 
the Hudson. 


CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL OF SEATTLE AND 

VICINITY. 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 16, 1907. 
To the Officers and Members of the Cen- 
tral Labor Council: 

Whereas, The press of the country is 
publishing articles stating that there is a 
shortage of skilled mechanics on the Pa- 
cific Coast and that the government is 
fearful that it cannot get men to repair 
the battleships which are coming here in 
the near future; and. 

Whereas, These articles are misleading 
to eastern men, there being many me- 
chanics registered at the navy yard who 
cannot get employment; and, 

W TrERF.A H, We believe this action of the 
press is for the purpose of cheapening la- 
bor by fiooding the country with skilled 


mechanics, thereby producing a glut in 
the labor market; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Central Labor Coun- 
cil take such action as will prevent In- 
justice to these men as well as to all me- 
chanics in the Pacific Coast. 

We are yours fraternally. 
Committee from Iron Trades Section: 

T. H. Stevens, 

Ed. Carlson, 

Hope Lodge No. 79, Machinists. 

J. H. Blanklet, 

D. E. Griswold, 

J. P. Cotter, 

Iron Moulders 158. 

Chas. P. Schlenker, 

J. R. Harris, President. 

Secretary. 
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PERSONAL LIBERTY. 


' Hollow Pretense Offered by Employers Associations — Only Right the 
Open Shop Gives the Toiler Is to Accept Work Under Conditions 
the Boss Imposes — Need of Harmony Among Unions. 


n HE despotism of capital and the 
growth and power of labor’s or- 
ganization are the two greatest 
opposing elements of modern ef- 
fort. This is an age of unionism. The 
masses have progressed from a state of 
passive submission to a position of active 
and determined resistance. 

Labor is irritated and discontented 
with unjust and overbearing conditions, 
and capital, denying the Injustice of its 
methods, contends for supremacy in the 
unequal copartnership the two powers 
must preserve. 

Without harmony these mighty prin- 
cipals in the great Industrial problem 
cannot hope for social and economic im- 
provement. 

The greatest good to humanity must 
result from harmony, and incalculable 
evil lurks in the latent fires of discord. 

There are vital issues to be settled be- 
tween capital and labor. 

Capital eagerly watches for signs of 
dissension among the various labor or- 
ganizations. The strongest ally that 
monopoly can secure for making sure of 
victory over labor and for working to- 
ward the destruction of unionism is strife 
among the labor unions. 

Family quarrels will hurt the cause. 
Unionism is a large family and steadily 
increasing, and danger lies in discord 
between the various organizations. 
Monopoly is not only a menace to public 
interests generally, but it is the foe of 
unionism first, last and always. The 
principles are practically the same in all 
labor unions, and the strength of union 
must oppose one common tyrant. All 
labor serves one oppressive master, and 
the same galling chains that bind one 
line of labor hold every other line of work 

in the same bondage. To break these 
shackles unionism requires all her 
strength, and harmony is necessary. 

The absolutism of capital has become 
Intolerable to labor until, on a protective 
basis, unionism has spread all over the 
world and comprises a membership from 
all lines of labor. 

Harmony is desirable, and family feuds 
are to be avoided. Let one labor organ- 
ization be injured or crippled and union- 
ism as a whole feels the effect of defeat. 
Capital scores a victory. The assertion is 
made that money rules the world and 


nothing can ever wrest the golden scepter 
from capitalistic power. Unionism is 
educating the masses in their self inter- 
est, and through its teachings the peo- 
ple arise in the might of new found 
moral purpose to at least control their 
own affairs. 

Union is teaching workingmen to con- 
centrate every effort to organize all lines 
of wage labor, and the movement tends 
toward improved conditions for the 
masses. The Employers’ association poses 
as a loyal advocate of liberty. It carries 
its creed into effect by claiming every 
right for the employer that is denied to 
the employee and in seeaing every possi- 
ble advantage in its relations with the 
laborer. 

The only right its personal liberty gives 
the toiler is to humbly accept a Job when 
offered at whatever pay the employer de- 
cides to allow, work as many hours a day 
as the employer requires, be discharged 
at any time without a day’s notice and 
work as the employer says and keep his 
mouth shut about organization. The 
forces opposing organized labor fight hard 
for the open shop and illustrate their pol- 
icy of one sided liberty at every oppor- 
tunity. Labor demands more leisure and 
capital opposes all progress toward the 
eight hour basis. 

The old accusation is that more leisure 
is not essential to the workingman’s im- 
provement, because the additional leisure 
is spent rather to demoralize than to up- 
lift. Capital claims the eight hour sys- 
tem is good only in theory, but would 
prove a failure in practice, as nine-tenths 
of the laboring class of men would spend 
such added leisure around the grogshops. 

We may not criticise the class who 
have more leisure than labor, but can 
only wonder if the proportion of inebrates 
is greater among the poor than among 
the rich. Perhaps the man drunk on 
champagne would save his workmen from 
the folly and degradation of getting drunk 
on booze. Labor should appreciate cap- 
ital’s motive for preferring long hours. 
If many industries in this country have 
established the eight hour rule success- 
fully, why should not all mechanics the 
world over progress to this aim? 

Unionism is for Improvement, and the 
eight hour system will yet become the 
rule for mechanics in every line. — ^Mar- 
garet Scott Hall in Carpenter. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Pittsburg No, 5. 

EIditob ButcTRiCAi- Wobkkb: 

We read In the October Issue of the 
WoEKBB the minutes of the Grand EJiecu- 
tlve Board’s Sessions at Springfield dur- 
ing the latter part of September, and we 
take cognizance of the Importance of the 
business transacted, but one Item which 
sticks most conspicuous In our “craw” is 
their decision on the Stewart Hemphill 
case vs. No. 5. For the life of me I can 
not see upon what grounds they based 
their decision, or why they even consid- 
ered the Cc-se at all. Or, Is It the inten- 
tion of the present EJxecutlve Board to 
cast aside the rulings of their predeces- 
sors, dig up old troubles and settle them 
as they see it without giving the Local 
concern- - a chance to defend their rights? 

It Is in our minds the “rawest deal” 
ever handed a body of Union men who 
have fought so gallantly in the face of 
adversity to bring the standard of skill 
and compensation to the plane of the fore- 
most cities in the country. We have 
served notices on our Grand Secretary, 
and on our Grand President that we will 
take an appeal from the G. E. B.’s deecl- 
sion and have the matter put to a refer- 
endum vote of the entire Brotherhood, we 
have enumerated the primary causes, a 
copy of which we hereby submit, and ask 
that each and every member of this broth- 
erhood weigh the evidence and decide for 
yourself who should be upheld. No. 5, or 
Stewart Hemphill. 

The principal reasons for our api eal are 
as follows: 

(1) At the regular meeting of No. 5, I. 
B. E. W., held in March, 1902, It was voted 
unanimously to demand a wage of 60 
cents per hour, time and one-half for over- 
time, and double time for Sundays and 
holidays, to go into effect May 1, 1902. 
This was refused by the contractors so on 
May 1st, it was decided to strike for said 
increase. The said Stewart Hemphill was 
working on flash-light on elevators on 
Frick building, Pittsburg, Pa., at rate of 
$3.00 per day. When strlKe was called 
said Stewart Hemphill quit work and at- 
tended morning meetings called to dis- 
cuss the situation, but failed to attend the 
afternoon meetings. Some of the mem- 
bers not seeing him at said meetings 
started out on picket duty and discovered 
he was working evenings in said Prick 


building. A committee was appointed to 
interview him, which they did and found 
him working as reported. Each one of 
the committee of three tried to persuade 
him to quit work, which he positively re- 
fused. At next regular meeting of the 
Local, charges were preferred against said 
Stewart Hemphill. He was notified of 
same and told when and where trial-board 
would meet to try him for violating Sec- 
tion 5 of Article 16, of International Con- 
stitution. The trial-board found him 
guilty of charges preferred, having work- 
ed thirty days unfair to the Local, and a 
fine of$150 was imposed, which was in 
strict accordance with Section 5 of Arti- 
cle 16 of the Constitution. Instead of 
said Stewart Hemphill accepting the 
trial-board’s decision and making some ar- 
rangements to pay said fine, he went and 
joined the Elevator Constructor’s organi- 
zation, which at that time was fighting 
the I. B. E. W. for control of the electric 
work on elevators. The aforesaid Stew- 
art Hemphill went among other crafts 
and boasted how he had No. 5, and by the 
time he got through with it, it would be 
“down and out.” He tried to operate 
around Pittsburg as a flash-light man on 
elevators, only to be thrown off every 
job he came on, and in numerous cases a 
general strike on the building was neces- 
sary. He went around the country and 
visited several Locals, and tried by un- 
truthful statements to arouse their sym- 
pathy in his favor. He went to Boston 
and obtained employment under the juris- 
diction of L. U. No. 103, and agreed to 
pay $5.00 per week to Secretary of No. 
103, same to be remitted to No. 5 and 
credited to his account. He made pay- 
ments to the extent of $40 and then 
stopped. 

(2) We have proof positive that he 
was a member of the dual organization 
to L. U. No. 3, and worked there through 
trouble of No. 3. 

(3) We claim the G. B. B. over- 
stepped their authority in taking up the 
case at this late day, after being twice be- 
fore the preceding G. E. B. and the Louis- 
ville convention, in all of which cases No. 
5 was sustained. 

(4) We claim the G. E. B. erred in 
taking up this matter for final settlement 
without officially notifying us that it was 
coming up and giving us a chance to de- 
fend our rights. 
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(5) We claim the 6. E. B. erred Inas- 
much as to Ignore Section 5, of Article 
16 of the International Constitution, 
which specifically states: 

"Any members going to work fpr any 
companies or individuals declared In diffi- 
culty, in accordance with the laws of this 
I. B., shall he fifined such sum as his L. 
U. may decide, but not leas than five dol- 
lars (15.00) for each day so employed.” , 

The present Executive Board voted to 
reinstate Stewart Hemphill for sum of 
seventy-five dollars (?76.00) to be paid 
into No. 5. No. 6 to pay up all back per 
capita tax for past six years, which is cer- 
tainly a “slap in the face” to an organiza- 
tion in its endeavors to control its own 
membership, and when an organization 
ceases to be effective in this respect, it 
ceases to be a factor in the movement. 

The whole matter has come to an issue 
with said Stewart Hemphill in this way: 
The organization he Joined to fight and if 
possible disrupt the I. B. E. W. has. 
kicked him out “bag and baggage,” and 
has styled him the worst “reptile” that 
ever entered their ranks. Now it is up 
to him to “get in out of the wet” and he 
turns to' the Grand Executive of the 
Organization he tried to crush, and seem- 
ingly succeeded in eradicating the past 
from their memory to the extent that 
their Judgment of Justice seemed to wan- 
der afar." We sincerely hope to get this 
obnoxious decision to a popular vote of 
the rank and file, and when the dust 
blows away we hope to find that Justice 
has prevailed. 

In conclusion I will say that Stewart 
Hemphill Is indebted to No. 6, to extent of 
$183.75. This we will accept in United 
States currency, and until this is paid 
we will fight his reinstatement to the bit- 
ter end. We thank the members in the 
minority for the interest taken in our be- 
half. 

Yours In the cause of Justice and 
unionism. 

Fraternally yours, 

J. P. Kebbioan. 


Oakdale No. 21, 

Editob EIlecteical Woekek: 

The strike has been called oil in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and lost to the I. B. E. W., 
but no fault of No. 21. If they had all 
stood as firm as we did the strike would 
have lasted for ever before they give in, 
but, however, as it is over let us hope 
the men will go back the same as they 
came out. at least as the Bell Telephone 
company did not say they would not hire 
a man with a card, they thought they 
were not the proper people to hire, let us 
hope that none of our brothers will be 
mean enough to forsake the union for 
the Job and tear, up his card. 

I would advise all union men to steer 
clear of Philadelphia for the present to 


see how our own men do, as some of 
them have gone back and no questions 
was asked and some have been asked 
if they belong to the union. If they say 
yes, then they were told they would be 
considered and others they were not 
wanted but I think they will take all 
good men pretty soon. 

I remain, , ' 

Fraternally, 

J. P. Fosteb, 

Press Secretary. 


Utica No. 42. 

Editoe Electeical Workee: 

Here we are writing to the Wobkeb for 
the last issue for 1907. Look back and 
see what has happened in your local in 
the past eleven months. With us, we are 
all working and have been all along, al- 
though we have had lay-offs here, several 
times, but the boys have always managed 
to catch on some place else. The Elec- 
tric Light Co. has done a great deal of 
work here as the Trolley Co. has also 
and tney have held us up where we be- 
long. 

We realize that it has been dull all 
over the country but I think we have suf- 
fered least of all from it but here’s that 
work starts up again all over the country 
as it did a few years ago and last like 
it did then. V?e have had three deaths 
in No. 42 since January 1, 1907. Bro. 
James Howlin, Bro. Geo. Davenport and 
Bro. Prank Essel, all from accidents. 

Local No. 42 held a “smoker” last meet- 
ing night and had an attendance of 72 
members including a few from Syracuse 
as guests. 

We hope other locals took as much in- 
terest in the voting on the amendments 
to our constitution as we did. We voted 
after two special meetings we held In or- 
der to get all members present and have 
all act in unison for a thing to help us all. 

Well, I’ll pull the plug this trip before 
I get cut off. 

Fraternally, 

W. A. Hicks, 

Recording Secretary. 


Newark No. 52. 

EIditob Electrical Worker: 

“Hemphill Case.” 

Under the above caption appears a short 
account of the deliberations and verdict 
of the Executive Board in the October 
Worker. From time to time during the 
past ...ree years short articles relating to 
the “Hemphill Case’ have appeared, in- 
cluding a notice from Local No. 5 stating 
that said Hemphill was an undesirable 
citizen or words to that effect, but as yet 
I have not seen a full account of the af- 
fair which is of considerable interest to a 
great many brothers In the East, through 
their personal acquaintance with Hemp- 
hill, through the activities of Local No. 
103, through reports to N. E. District 
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Council through his efforts to become a 
member of No. 3, and through his present 
position In the electrical industry. I have 
undertaken to write this article as a 
friend of Stewart Hemphill. I first met 
him in Beverly, Mass., on the United Shoe 
Machinery Co. job in December, 1904. 
Nine-tenths of the men were traveling 
card men and lived in the same house and 
as the attractions of Beverly as a winter 
resort were limited we had to depend on 
each other for entertainment and the 
“Hemphill Case” came up for discussion 
In Its many phases nearly every night 
and I believe we all were convinced that 
Hemphill was a victim of misdirected 
“justice,’ cases of which are only too 
common. 

It is only on such jobs as this that one 
becomes thoroughly acquainted with his 
fellow workman. In the city you meet a 
man on the job and its all business; you 
meet him at the Local meeting and you 
see him as a union man but if you live 
and work with him you get to know him 
and the impression that I got of the 
“Hemphill Case” has only been strength- 
ened by later events. 

I will give you the statement of Stew- 
art Hemphill in his own words: 

"I arrived in Pittsburg, February 25, 
1902, with a traveling card from Cleve- 
land. I deposited my card with No. 5, 
and with their permission went to work 
on the Frick building on flash light work 
for the Elevator Supply and Repair Co., 
March 1st. 

While in Pittsburg we were compelled 
by the Elevator Constructors Union No. 
6 to pay 25 cents per week for a permit 
to work on flash light work. The E. S. 
and R. Co. was at this time paying the 
Elevator scale of wages, or J3.75 for 8 
hours, overtime double. 

At a meeting previous to May 1st, it de- 
cided by Local No. 5 that after May 1st, 
that the scale for electricians should be 
$4.00 per day (an increase from $3.20) 
and any contractor paying the scale, his 
men would be allowed to work. The E. 
S. and R. Co. paid the $4.00 and I re- 
mained at work while the otners not re- 
ceiving the scale did not work during the 
week of May 1st. 

On i.^ay 1st after I had been working 
one hour, Ben Monach and Thos. Conelly 
came on the building and told me that it 
was the decision of Local No. 5 that I 
should come off that work which I did 
and stayed off until May 8th. 

During this time the Building Trades 
Council decided that the flash light toark 
should he done hy the Elevator Con- 
structors as it had been previous to the 
trouble. 

Wishing to remain at this line of busi- 
ness I applied to Jacob Zimmer, Business 
Agent, for permission to return to work 
under the decision and was refused. Then 


I asked for a withdrawal card and was 
told that I could not get one. 

I then joined the Elevator Construc- 
tors ad returned to work as an Elevator 
Constiaictor on work under their jurisdic- 
tion according to the B. T. C. and heard 
nothing more from Local No. 6 until July 
9th, when I received the following letter 
from Local No. 5: 

July 19, 1902. 

Mr. 8. Hemphill: 

Have been instructed to officially no- 
tify you of the action taken on your case. 
The Local has concurred in the following 
recommendations of the Board of Direc- 
tors that a fine of $5.00 per day be 
placed on you from May 8, 1902, for the 
full number of days that you have con- 
tinued to work in violation of the rulings 
of this Local. 

The Local demands of you also to cease 
work on electric work on elevators in 
Pittsburg which Local has struck. Im- 
mediately upon your refusal to comply 
with the above the Local has ordered your 
expulsion from the Brotherhood and the 
Brotherhood officially notified. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) ■ J. S. Haskins. 

“Then the B. T. C. reversed Its decision 
In favor of the ’ Elevator Constructors 
and that threw me out again and, the 
fight for reinstatement began and it* has 
been pretty near starvation work at 
times to be on the level.” 

Mr. C. A. Reiners, at that time fore- 
man for E. S. and'R. Co. in Pittsburg 
and now Superintendent of the Eastern 
Department writes as follows: 

“Of course after May 1st under the 
decision given by the B. T. C. it was 
necessary for us to employ Elevator Con- 
structors only or hire mechanics who 
held cards issued by the Elevator Con- 
structors, and as before stated Hemphill 
had one of their cards and was in good 
standing at that time.” 

Through the interest Local 259 which 
had jurisdiction over the job and Local 
No. 103, Local 103 got the case reopened 
and the matter was referred to G. E. B. in 
charge of vi. V. P. Mallory and this is 
what Bro. Frank J. Sweek writes relat- 
ing to presentation; . 

“I was Chairman of the G. E. B. prior 
to the last I. C. when the said case was 
acted on at a meeting held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., February, 1904. The action of 
Local No. 5 was sustained. From the evi- 
dence presented at the time, the board 
could not have decided otherwise. The 
members of the E. B. based their decision 
on the understanding that Stewart Hemp- 
hill deliberately went to Pittsburg, Pa., 
and worked against Local No. 5, while 
they were on strike against their em- 
ployers in that city. 

G. V. P. Allman and Mallory presented 
the controversy to the Board using letters 
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In their possession as testimony also giv- 
ing their personal Information relative 
to the dispute. No witnesses appeared for 
either side.” 

He states later on In the letter: 

“Since that time I find that we did 
him a wrong." 

Which means much coming from Frank 
Sweek. 

The E. B. referred the matter to Q. V. 
P. Allman for settlement and at a meet- 
ing In Boston agreed to accept $180 at the 
rate of $5 per week If Local No. 103 would 
guarantee the payment of same which It 
did. Hemphill agreed to this as there 
was nothing else to do as he had been 
trying for three years to get his case re- 
opened without success and he believed 
that If he got reinstated he would have a 
chance to fight for himself and better 
terms were not to be expected In view of 
the fact G. V. P. Allman was Business 
Agent at Cleveland at the time of the 
trouble In Pittsburg. 

Pending this stage of the case Hemphill 
was asked why, In view of his treatment, 
he had not, like many another In similar 
circumstances, offered his services to pro- 
fessional strike breakers of the Boss 
Farley type where he, an exceptionally 
fine and fast mechanic and capable of 
handling big work, could command good 
pay. His answer Invariably was that 
he had never scabbed It yet and under 
no circumstances ever would. 

He was also advised to join the New 
York Electrical Workers and get rein- 
stated in the Inevitable consolidation of 
that body with No. 3. He stated that he 
would do so only as a last resort. 

At this time Hemphill was practically 
down and out financially having lost a 
great amount of time through his unwil- 
lingness to work for unfair, concerns and 
besides jobs for men without good cards 
in and around Boston were scarce and for 
men with them none too plentiful. How- 
ever, he was given a working permit and 
made his first payment stating plainly 
that it was made under protest which 
brought an objection from No. 103. 
Hemphill construed making the payments 
“under protest” until he finally received 
an Instruction from No. 103 that if he 
did not cut out the “protest” business 
they would refuse to handle the case. 

So after the eighth payment Hemphill 
quit and his permit was taken away. He 
then went to Western, Mass., to take 
charge of a large Job on which he re- 
quired every man he hired to have a 
paid up card although It was 50 miles 
from a Local Union and he an outlaw. 

After working for a time for a Boston 
contractor that No. 103 had no agreement 
with Hemphill went to New York and 
joined the New York Electrical Workers 
hoping to win out in the shuffle of reor- 
ganization which was not then In sight 


but which he recognized as inevitable but 
lost out again but still remained hopeful. 

In LLxe meantime the turn of fortunes 
wheel had placed him In a position where 
he did not need a card and will not as 
long as he takes care of himself but he 
wont be satisfied until he gets It. 

He Is now Assistant Superintendent for 
N. Y. of the Company that was the cause 
of all his troubles and since taking that 
position has turned back to the Electrical 
worker a large amount of work until 
then handled by thme elecator construc- 
tors regardless of the fact that he Is 
again an outlaw. 

Mr. Rleners concludes his letter to the 
G. E. B. with this statement: 

“Hemphill Is In our employ at the pres- 
ent time and is foreman in charge of our 
N. Y. work and In this capacity it Is not 
necessary for him .o have a card in the 
organization, but he seems very anxious 
to again get into the organization and for 
that reason I have given you the above 
statement and will be pleased to furnish 
any further Information of the facts you 
may require.” 

The action of No. 103 in objecting to 
receiving the payments under protest I 
have never clearly understood, unless they 
feared that he, Hemphill, would hold 
them responsible for the $180 In case he 
won out which thought was never con- 
sidered by him. 

I very much wish that I had Bro. 
Sweek’s permission (and the space) to 
publish his full letter to the E. B. It was 
a very able and complete summing up of 
the case. 

However, if this article will put Stew- 
art Hemphill in a better light before the 
members of the I. B. E. W., I will feel 
satisfied. 

W. E. Poole, 

Newark, N. J. 


Harrisburg No. 53. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

The time for another letter is drawing 
near and as old 53 hasn’t been heard of 
but once or twice in the last year, I 
will try and let the brotherhood at large 
know that if any of them are coming 
this way just to keep on the go, as things 
are very slow here at present, all on ac- 
count of the money question. The York 
Haven Water and Power company laid 
off a hunch of eight men last Saturday 
on that account, unable to raise money 
because of the stringency. They have 
quite a bit of work to do In York as 
soon as things brighten up, besides some 
wire to string in Harrisburg. 

We voted on the amendments to the 
constitution at our last meeting. There 
are some very good ones, the one that 
impressed me most was the Increase of 
the death benefit, I had been thinking 
before I received the ballots or knew of 
the proposed Increase, that It would be 
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a fine thing for tlie brotherhood at large 
if the benefit -would be Increased for the 
simple reason that there are many depend- 
ing on the husband and father, who may at 
any time bo taken away with nothing to 
look to hut the little that they reoelTe from 
the I. B. E. W. at large. There has been 
more than one poor lineman who has 
left for his dally work In the morning, 
who has not lived till night. His death 
has caused much sorrow for a wife and 
children who had nothing to fall back 
on, probably they may have not been In 
a position to lay anything back for the 
“rainy day.” What was a small sum of one 
hundred dollars in a case of that kind, 
barely enough to give the brother a 
decent burial. The mother may have to 
go to work before the brother was more 
than in his last resting place, besides 
some old mother who may depend on 
an only son for her support with no other 
relatives in the world, what 1s the result? 
The county almshouse for the balance 
of her days. Besides it will be a factor 
also to help the brothers to keep their 
dues paid up promptly to get all that 
Is justly due the beloved ones that are 
left behind. Some of the brothers may 
think after reading this, “well he Is only 
in the union for the death benefit.’ ” 
I say “no” emphatically the little that 
my wife and family would receive would 
he the smallest of any organization that 
I belong to, I am a member of three 
others and all pay a bigger death benefit 
for that matter, so brothers to do right 
by the ones that are dependent keep your 
dues paid up to date. It Is only a small 
part of a week’s wages and besides the 
I. B. E. W. at large needs and wants 
your hearty support. Every month you 
can see an account In the Worker of some 
brother or other who has been taken 
away by death and Is not beneficial, 
why? Because he was a couple of days 
behind in his dues. I suppose It Is the 
same old story over the country, the 
boys won’t tend meetings. I know It 1s 
a hard thing to get enough to_do business 
in this burg unless they are 'notified by 
card. If those brothers that have’nt 
enough get up about them to come to a 
meeting unless they are notified would 
come in occasionally and “boost” Instead 
of stand on the corner and “knock” it 
would be a thousand times better for 
themselves and the brotherhood. I have 
been asked time and again after the meet- 
ing by some one or other who would 
rather go to the park in summer or the 
opera In winter well was there anything 
doing last night, I couldn’t get up was 
to the show or some other place that 
would keep for one day more. I suppose 
I will have to close as I don’t want to 
take up the whole Wobexb, besides there 
are others who want a little room to 
say something. 


Hoping this will escape the waste bas- 
ket and the Editor will correct all mis- 
takes, I remain. 

Yours fraternally, 

J. E. Adams, 

R. S. S. V. 53. 


Columbus No. 54. 

Editor Electric ae Worker: 

Just a word from Local No. 54. We 
held a smoker Friday night, which was 
a success, except the lacking of appli- 
cants, which was due mainly, to the 
amount of work that had to be taken care 
of first. 

Mr. Henderson of the Machinists Union 
was an Interesting and able speaker, also 
the C. T. U. and Brewery Workers hon- 
ored us which a speaker after which we 
passed the cigars, etc. Many of the 
brothers failed to show up, to their loss, 
as all present left well pleased with the 
meeting. Brothers, come around once In 
awhile, don’t miss so many meetings, we 
need you, as our success depends upon the 
individual efforts of the members to in- 
crease our Local and the field is not 
crowded. Hoping to see better meetings, 
will ring oft. 

L. G. Tatlor, 

Press Secretary. 


Boston No. 104. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

I wish to say that we have not heard 
anything from Claussen, Barrett or Rol> 
ertson who have borrowed money from 
this organization on- their card, but they 
say patience is a virtue and I suppose 
we will have to wiat till they deposit 
their cards in some local before we can 
do anything. 

We had the misfortune to lose one of 
our best members last month in Edward 
Whalen who died suddenly while con- 
valescent, he having had an operation 
performed in the hospital for appendi- 
citis. Unfortunately he was not In good 
standing in the head oflSce having fell 
behind in his dues, was reinstated, 
but was one month behind in his being 
entitled to death benefit. A committee 
of J. M. McEwan, A. P. Campbell and 
E. B. Connors drew up resolutions and 
presented them to the relatives of de- 
ceased. There is nothing illustrates the 
benefits coming to the brother who has 
a paid up card than the case of 
the late Bro. Ed. Whalen, he was a d — n 
good fellow, a good worker and every- 
body liked him, but that does not give 
his family any benefit, which they would 
have got, had he been in good standing. 

Trade is coming up slowly In Boston 
and vicinity and when the spring opens, 
I think we can get all we ask for and 
a lot more. 

A little advice to the other locals. 
Keep politics out of your organization. 
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We Initiated eleven members last 
month and are acting on twenty more 
and if we keep on we will have to get 
a larger hall. Goodbye for the present. 

Fraternally yours, 

J. M. McEwan, 

Secretary. 


Tampa No. 108. 

Editor Blectmcai. Wobkeb: 

Just a word from the land of flowers. 
As we have not been heard from in so 
long a time I will say that everything 
is moving on very nicely in this little 
city, only work is very scarce at the 
present time, most especially inside work 
and not much prospects for the near 
future. 

I would like for all brothers to help me 
to locate one Jas. P. Coker, who joined 
Local Union No. 108 of Tampa, Pla., and 
did not pay all of his initiation fee, and 
also he did not pay the Local for his 
Labor Day uniform. Will say that he is 
owing about 15.00 I know and several 
parties besides Local No. 108 would 
like to know his whereabouts. 

Mr. Coker, if you see this, please ans- 
wer as I want to communicate with you. 

If E. E. Burroughs or Vince Furlow 
sees this, please write to address below. 

Well brothers, I will ring oft for this 
time, as Jacksonville wants the line. 
I am. 

Yours fraternally, 

Albert W. Carter, 

Box 662. Tampa, Fla. 


Birmingham No. 136. 

Editor Emctrical Worker; 

Just a few lines from No. 136 to let the 
boys at large know we are still in the 
land of the living. Well, work is very 
slack here at this time, and am afraid it 
will be the rest of the winter, but trust it 
will open up again in the near future. 

But, we are still trying to do business 
every Monday night, but I am sorry to 
say the boys or at least some of them 
doesn’t seem to get themselves together 
in the right way. Some will come to the 
meetings once and awhile and manage to 
stay until they get their name on the roll 
and then they have business some where 
else. Now, brothers, that is no way *to 
do, we should go to the meetings and 
get down to business and cut out all this 
rag chewing across the hall then you will 
find we will get through with our meet- 
ings early and we will find it much more 
pleasant than the way we are doing at 
present. We have had good meetings, 
why can’t we have them again? We can 
if some of the worthless arguments we 
have are cut out and we fill its place with 
something that will be a benefit to the 
Union. 

Well, as my hammer is in working or- 
der, I will do a little more knocking. A 


good many brothers came to the meetings 
and act as if it were a third-class variety 
show Instead of trying to attend to busi- 
ness as they ought to and when a brother 
tries to tell them what is right he gets 
the laugh. 

Now brothers, quite a few of you be- 
long to secret organizations and why 
can’t you act in your own local meeting 
as you would in theirs. It shows that 
you do not appreciate your officers or 
what the brotherhood is trying to do for 
you, and when you attend meetings act 
like men with a purpose, not like school 
boys out for a holiday. How do you think 
the large locals have been going ahead 
by playing, no, by attending strictly to 
business as you ought to do. Don’t think 
because you are keeping your dues paid 
up that is all that is requested of you, 
because it is not. You want to come out 
and attend meetings and put your 
shoulder to the wheel and make No. 136 
one of the best locals in the brotherhood. 

Now, as it Is growing late I will bring 
this to a close as I want to be sure and 
reach j,e press in due time for our next 
Worker. 

Trusting the boys of the brotherhood 
will read this and think it over, and re- 
solve to do better as it occurs not only 
in No. 136, but a good many locals 
throughout the brotherhood. With best 
wishes. to all the boys from oid 136. 

Fraternally yours, 

Frank B. Kelly, 

Press Secretary. 


Wichita No. 144. 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

Well, as No. 144 has appointed me to 
write a letter, I will endeavor to write a 
few lines. Times are fairly good at the 
present. All of the boys are at work and 
a few floating brothers have landed a 
job. The Edison Light and Power Co., 
the Street Railway and Ind. Tel. Co., are 
card jobs. Inside work is good here at 
the present. There is a demand for a 
few inside men at the present. No. 144 _ 
had two open meetings for the benefit 
of the inside men and succeeded in or- 
ganizing them and sent for their charter. 
There is several inside men in 144 that 
will transfer to the new local as soon as 
they are officially located. We certainly 
have a good set of boys. They go hand 
in hand and shoulder to shoulder. We 
have a “smoker” dated for the 28th and 
a banquet date,, for Christmas. I will 
close for this time as this Is my first 
attempt. 

I respectfully ask that you will give 
this letter publication in the next issue 
of the Worker, with greetings to yourself 
and to all brothers, I am. 

Yours fraternally, 

P. M. Aetbsbuen. 
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Oklahoma City No. 155. 

Bditob HjMctbicai, Woekeb; 

It ia with a feeling of aadneaa the 
members of Local Union No. 165, I. B. E. 
W., wish to extend to Bro. J. E. Gray, 
their sympathy and regrets of his mis- 
fortune in the loss of his trusted com- 
panion, his wife, who passed to the great 
beyond the first part of this month. 

Resolved, That we extend to him our 
heartfelt sympathy in his bereavement, 
and the burden which the Almighty has 
placed upon him, will be borne in the 
proper spirit with the realization that 
there is to be a meeting where there will 
be no sorrow or parting in that home be- 
yond the grave. 

Yours fraternally, 

O. A. Waixeb. 


Ft. Worth No. 156. 

Editoe BnECTMCAi, Wokkee; 

Sorry to report that work here is very 
dull, both Inside and outside. Several 
visiting brothers since last report, but 
nearly all journeyed on, some to Mexico, 
some to California. 

The Postal had a crew here doing re- 
pair work, but they finished and have 
gone. I’d advise against any brother 
coming here for work now, but, if any do 
come with the proper kind of a card it’s a 
“cinch” he will be treated right. 

I am pained to report the death of Bro. 
Louis Wetzel who died in Denton, Tex., 
two weeks ago with dropsy. His remains 
were shipped to Waterloo, la., his home. 
Bro. Wetzel was a big-hearted and gen- 
erous man, and the boys of North Texas, 
will all be pained to hear of his sudden 
death, as he was only sick about ten days. 
Suitable resolutions were adopted by 
Local No. 156 of Ft. Worth, Texas, In 
which Local he was a member. 

Most all our boys are becoming better 
union men. They are reading and ob- 
serving more and more, and, through edu- 
cation, and experience, the members of 
the Grand Old Brotherhood have profited 
much. 

Now just a word In conclusion, about 
myself. I am still making an effort 
to support myself and family honorably 
through the sale of my booklet entitled, 
“Practice What You Preach.” 

News scarce this month. With many 
kind wishes for every member, I remain. 
Sincerely and fraternally yours, 
Robebt G. Weight, 

Press Secretary. 


Omaha No. 162. 

Editoe Electbical Woekeb: 

Having been appointed Press Secretary 
will drop a few lines to the Woekeb. 
Conditions in Omaha are not of the 


brightest although most of the brothers 
are working. Some have been working 
at almost anything they could get so yon 
see things could be better. 

The Light is at normal. The Bell is 
occasionally putting a man to work. 

Through a petition sent to the Bell 
some time ago for an increase in salary, 
they have advanced the wages of their 
employees to $3.00 per day of 8 hours. 

The Ind. Tel. Co. (Automatic system) 
at the beginning of the recent financial 
flurry laid oil every man they had. Since 
that have put more men to work than 
they had at the time of the lay off. The 
switchboard Is to be turned over to the 
Tel. Co., December 1, 1907. ’They haven’t 
the city two-thirds built as yet and there 
will surely be work for someone in the 
future. 

Will the brother in Southern California 
who, a few months ago wrote those 
beautiful pieces of poetry for the WoEKsai 
write one entitled “The Passing of the 
Telephone Operators,” apropos of the 
success of the automatic switchboard. 
I have forgotten the brothers name (*C. 
T. Collins) and the Local he belonged to. 

As this is drawing near the time for 
election of ofiBcers let each brother cast 
his vote for good oflScers and then assist 
them by each one doing his duty. As this 
is a great reform period throughout the 
country let the coming year be the banner 
year of all previous ones for the I. B. 
E. W.. We can accomplish this by each 
of us doing our duty. 

Wishing the brotherhood success, I re- 
main. 

Yours in I. B. E. W., 

J. E. Mead, 

♦ — Ed. Press Secretary. 


Seattle No. 217. 

Editoe Electbical Woekke: 

As it is now time to write another re- 
port for the Woekeb, I will proceed to 
get busy. Will state that we have a 
steadily Increasing membership. It would 
surprise some of the old timers to see the 
new faces. No doubt most of the mem- 
bers have heard that in a couple of years, 
in 1909, there is to be an exposition in 
this city. About all that can be seen of 
the exposition now is what is on paper. 
The latest report about the opening is 
to the effect that it is to be postponed for 
another year. There has been only one 
temporary o..ce building put up so far. 
About all of the cpace for ground.s has a 
heavy growth of timber and stumps and 
this has hardly been touched. Progress 
on the work has been unusually slow. It 
is not our purpose to “knock the expo,” 
on the contrary we wish to boost it, as 
the interest of one is the Interest of all. 

However, we wish to state facts, as 
many of our recent arrivals have been im- 
pressed with the idea that the buildings 
were under process of construction, when 
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such is not the case, as considerable clear- 
ing will have to be done before any build- 
ings are started. The recent financial 
flurry has struck Seattle, and clearing 
house paper is in general circulation, and 
money has become tight. Industries of 
all descriptions have shut down all over 
the state and the result has been to flood 
the city and all the coast with idle men. 
Wages of common labor have come down 
with a big drop, so one can readily real- 
ize where the unorganized man stands. 

However, living Is as high as formerly 
and the tendency Is more to go upward 
than otherwise. Any one who has been 
here will realize what the Seattle spirit 
is, and that is for you to get held up on 
everything. It has come to our notice 
that misleading advertisements have been 
spread broadcast throughout the coun- 
try stating that labor, both skilled and 
unskilled were in demand on the coast. 
This is all humbug and our purpose is to 
nip such a plan in the bud. Other trades 
suffer the same. The navy yard is about 
14 miles from here by boat. There are 
no men needed there that we know of in 
spite of newspaper talk. A few weeks 
ago 45 electrical men out of a crew of 60 
were layed off. That don’t look like men 
wanted does it. If men were needed we 
.have more than enough right here, as 
members have come out here under false 
impressions, having often quit jobs to do 
so, we wish to set members right, so I 
hope this report will enlighten the broth- 
ers. My idea has been to “new to the 
line, let the chips fall where they may,” 
so that a word to the wise is sufficient. 

Bros. E. L. Schock and C. H. E. Wil- 
liams have returned from the Pacific Dis- 
trict Council convention at Sacramento, 
Calif., so we expect to hear their report 
at our next meeting. 

Bro. Pete Rust who has been in ill 
health, left the city recently and from 
what we hear, he is improving rapidly. 

Bro. Dodge has been bothered with his 
eyesight, which has kept him from his 
work. He is one of our stand by mem- 
bers and we wish him a speedy recovery. 

We wish to say a word in regards to 
the slack methods of answering corres- 
pondence of some secretaries, tl would 
help matters for all if this matter were 
attended to as we have often been com- 
pelled to carry along brothers for an in- 
definite period, while waiting to hear 
from their locals. 

We wish also to call attention to trav- 
eling members who our careless with 
their cards. It is not alwa.ys their ault, 
hut a great many times it is their negli- 
gence. So should you come this way, in 
spite of conditions, by all means en- 


deavor to have the goods with you, and 
save us a good deal of inconvenience, as 
we Intend to be more careful hereafter. 

As I have no more of interest to write, 
and as I have taken a good deal of space, 
I will come to a close. Hoping this re- 
port will be of interest to the I. B. E. W., 
I remain. 

Fraternally yours, 

H. Webeb, 

Press Secretary. 


Ensley No. 224. 

EdITOB EliECTBICAl. WOEKEai: 

Well brothers, as I was put on the 
job as Press Secretary, will try to write 
a few lines. Speaking of jobs, they are 
not to he had here at the present, hut we 
hope for the best. 

Brothers, it is with a heavy heart that 
I have to report two of our brothers have 
gone on the journey from which none 
return. Old 227 will miss them, like all 
the hoys for they were the hardest work- 
ers which this Local Union has ever 
known. They had many friends here 
and elsewhere. Bro. R. H. McDonald 
died in Nashville after a years suffering. 
Bro. D. Harper was electrocuted here on 
November 6th. 

Well as I have said there is nothing 
doing here at the present, would advise 
the brothers to stay away from here as 
it is a good place not to be, but any 
brother coming this way if he has a good 
paid up card can get the best we have 
and welcome. 

Guess I had better cut this, as I have 
a vision of the waste basket. 

Wishing all the boys success and the 
brotherhood in general, I am. 

Yours fraternally, 

I. R. Boggs, 

Press Secretary. 

Ho, to the boys of 537 and 61. McCluen 
(Beef Trust), write me, care B. R. L. & 
P. Co., Ensley, Ala. 


Wilkesbarre No. 239. 

EdITOE E3I.ECTBICAI. WOEKEE.' 

Dear Sir and Brother; Two matters 
forgotten in the previous letter. 

Local Union No. 239 of Williamsport, 
Pa., has a difficulty on with the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Co. of that cityt. 
It only Involves eight men, but seems 
big to them, and as they made very mild 
demands, and had followed the Consti- 
tution, I had to approve their action. 
Will you kindly give this notice in the 
WoEKEE, and advises “floaters” to keep 
away. 

H. W. POTTEE. 
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Streator No, 236. 

EJditoe Electrical Worker: 

In the October issue of the Worker we 
seen some very fine pointers of the day 
which every good Union man takes a deep 
interest in, viz.: Labor Day. Local No. 
236 last Labor --ay entered the race for 
the fSO.OO prize offered by the Trades 
Council of this city. The conditions were, 
the best representation of any craft and 
ornamental float. The judges awarded 
the prize to Local No. 236. It would have 
done the boys Oi our craft good to see 
the skill with which Brothers Rowalt and 
Moore displayed tleing in wires on the 
poles during the procession. Bro. Clif. 
Tyler formerly of Local No. 55 had charge 
of the switch board connections and City 


est damsels and now It is Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Tyler. What the boys will do to him 
is a plenty. 

Streator Local is flourishing; we are 
in perfect harmony with all the com- 
panies employing us. The sequel of this 
condition Is: Make and live up to agree- 
ments entered into by Local Unions. 

Tony, 

Press Secretary. 


New York No. 270. 

EniTOB Electrical Worker: 

It gives me g;reat pleasure to issue my 
maiden statement to the Worker, as I 
wish to state, we recently elected our first 
business agent, Bro. John Gamble, who is 


PRIZE fI/)AT NO. 236, LABOR PAT, 1907. 



Electrician Tommy Roberts, the engine 
and dynamo which were superbly handled 
by these brothers. The cheers we re- 
ceived during the march accorded to us 
by the public made the boys marching 
feel proud of and confident our outfit 
would win the prize. 

New work in and around Streator is 
dull at present. I. L. and T. Co. have 
laid off their men, keep Just enough men 
to shoot trouble. Same with the Ind. 
Tel. Co. Prospects for new work in and 
around Streator in the spring is very 
bright. 

Secretary-Treasurer McDonald gave us 
a call and met with us at our regular on 
November 7. 

Cllf. Tyler, our popular foreman of the 
1. L. and T. Co. stole away from us on our 
meeting night, November 27, Thanksgiv- 
ing Eve., and took one of Streator’s fair- 


doing a great deal of hustling in the line 
of organizing the stray armature winders, 
repair and maintenance men at the pres- 
ent time; every week we are taking In 
new applicants. 

Pleased to say, our Local is progressing 
very rapidly as Patty Clancy, John Gam- 
ble and several of our ambitious brothers 
all have an eagle eye for organizing. 

Our meetings are largely attended and 
the brothers take a great deal of in- 
terest in same; card system, which will 
no doubt prove very satisfactory to our 
Local. 

The crisis which has occurred recently 
almost crippled every craft and work is 
at a stand still. A great many armature 
winders, repair and maintenance men are 
Idle at present, the few that are busy 
work but two, three or four days a week 
then the chances are that they will be 
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paid off In checks which are almost im- 
possible to cash at this time. 

Brothers, I wish to state that the Union 
Label is without a doubt the most im- 
portant factor in the history of organized 
labor. Brothers when entering a store, 
shop or factory to purchase an article 
"whatever it may he” insist on having the 
Union Label on article to he purchased 
which is manufactured by competent men 
or women, and members of organized la- 
bor. If you don’t you are a detriment to 
organized labor, you are defeating the 
“fair” employer who employs none but 
union help, you also compel him to de- 
crease his staff of employes because the 
Union goods are not in demand. 

Brothers when we purchase non-union 
goods, we are helping the unfair employ- 
er who employs none but sweat shop 
labor to become prosperous and we also 
help to keep his non-union employees 
busy week in and week out. But, when 
the union goods are in demand it com- 
pels the unfair employer to go out of busi- 
ness and Victory for organized labor. 

As the worthy Samuel Gompers says:' 
A little child calling for the label does 
more for the cause of unionism than a 
thousand men of a strike. 

Brothers, I trust the time is at the 
near future when the electrical workers 
of this country will have the seal of our 
respective organization stamped on all 
electrical devices manufactured by mem- 
bers of our I. B. E. W. 

As this is my first attempt as Press 
Secretary, I must thank you, Mr. Editor 
for the space this communication will 
take up in the 'Woekek. 

"Wishing the I. B. E. W. every success, 
I am. 

Yours fraternally, 

Jos. P. Benden, 

Press Secretary. 


Sherman No. 272. 

Euitob Emcteicai, 'Wobkee: 

As 272 has not had a letter in the 
Woekee for some time will get busy for 
the November issue. 

There is nothing new going on around 
Sherman. The North Texas Tel Co., are 
putting in an exchange at Pilot Point 
which will be completed by the 1st, of 
December. All the boys are working. 
Bro. Jack Handley was in and gave 272 
a visit and must say the boys are always 
glad to see old Jack for he is one among 
the good and true, he has accepted a 
position with the North Texas Tel. Co., 
at Pilott Point, in helping to string wire 
and put on cross arms etc. 

The S. W. Tel. Co., have never signed 
up with Local 272, so they are still un- 
fair so all card men pass them up when 
you come to Sherman, they have four 


rats working on the wagon, the foreman 
said he used to be a card man, I must 
say if he used to he a card man he never 
was a union man for no man that was 
ever a union man will go ratting on his 
fellow workman. 

Fraternally, 

J. B. Dotjoheett. 

P. S. 272. 


Oakland No, 283. 

Editoe EtECTBiCAi, Wobkee: 

Just a few lines from Local No. 283 to 
inform the members of conditions on this 
coast, and I am very sorry to state that 
conditions are very bad. The electric 
light companies in Oakland and San 
Francisco have practically shut down all 
construction work and by so doing they 
have flooded these two cities with idle 
linemen. The Pacific T. & T. Co. and 
Home ’Phone Co. are at a standstill so 
far as construction work is concerned. 
I wish to state that owing to the '"money 
stringency that many corporations have 
suspended their work. There are at pres- 
ent several large buildings in San Fran- 
cisco which were under erection but have 
been compelled to cease work on them on 
account of lack of money. 

So now, brothers, I wish to inform you 
that this coast will be a poor place to 
come to this winter so it will be impos- 
sible to care for the number of idle men 
who are now located here. Many of those 
men have their homes here and it will be 
impossible for them to travel so in order 
that a hardship will not be worked on 
these members I would advise all mem- 
bers to avoid this coast until such time 
as work opens up. 

Understand that Portland, Seattle and 
all of the north west are as bad off as we 
are here. 

I wish to call your attention to the fact 
that the No. 6 trouble has not as yet been 
settled so that there are many inside 
men idle at this time, and Pacific District 
Council held its fourth annual conven- 
tion in Sacramento November 11th to 18th 
and I believe a great deal of good work 
was done of which this district and the 
I. B. E. W. will profit. 

Tour humble servant was elected presi- 
dent of this District Council and I shall 
endeavor to fill the oflBce to the best of 
my ability. I am fortunate in having a 
good and wise E. B. who 1 am sure will 
be able to give me valuable assistance. 

Now brothers, I will notify you of con- 
ditions here through the Wobkee and you 
can bank on it that I shall state the con- 
ditions just as they exist. 

Wishing all members every success, I 
remain. 

Fraternally, 

Hugh Mubein, 

Press Secretary. 
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Fargo No. 285. 

Bditob E1.BCTEICAI, Wobkee: 

Greeting to all from Local No. 28B. 
No doubt the brother readers of the 
WoBKEE will think, or have thought that 
old No. 285 was dead. Well, she was 
not; she simply laid down and slept for 
awhile, and is now awake again and go- 
ing on up the hill of organized labor, 
and this lap intends to try and reach 
level ground. 

About five weeks ago a few of the 
brother workers of No. 285 got their 
heads together, and Eigreed to wake up, 
and show the rest that there was still 
life in them, and called upon Brother 
Fisher to come from Minneapolis and 
give the boys a talk on the subject of 
their order, and the good work it was do- 
ing, but before his arrival they notified 
nearly all of the boys to be present, 
and needless to say they were. 

Shortly after Brother Fisher’s depart- 
ure, the old originals proceeded to get 
out application blanks, and soon had a 
bunch of the boys corailed, and the re- 
sult is that we open November with a 
goodly roll call of about twenty-five 
members, — not bad for about two months 
work! 

We have no trouble here at present, 
and things are going along passing fair, 
and no trouble in sight. This Fargo of 
ours is certainly a great union town, — 
every branch being organized to the 
limit, and all prospering, and I should 
say that the very progress of organized 
labor in both strength of numbers and 
intelligence of policy, the very respect it 
has now from the largest and best in- 
formed employers,-r-the very considera- 
tion it gets from economic scholars and 
writers, form a body of convincing evi- 
dence that the rpovement is recognized 
as an important social force, meriting 
critical study, to be credited with having 
accomplished much in uplifting the mass 
of wage earners, and capable of increas- 
ing both the producing and consuming 
capacity of the nation. 

I also wish to notify the Wobker’s 
readers that the present roll call of' of- 
ficers of No. 285 is as follows: 

F. W. Becker, President; J. W. Maley, 
Vice President; C. E. Parry, Recording 
Secretary; Oscar Bergenson, Financial 
Secretary; F. R. Hoffman, Treasurer; 
Blake Cannon, First Inspector; R. Hol- 
zer. Second Inspector; J. W. Maley, Trus- 
tee; A. V. Pherson, Trustee; Oscar Ber- 
genson, Trustee; G. W. lies. Foreman; 
C. E. Parry, Press Secretary. 

And that our regular meeting dates are 
the 3d Sunday and 1st Wednesday of 
each and every month in Union hall, 
Fargo. By taking one Sunday and one 
week day we are able to get all the 
brothers there at least one meeting per 
month, as those working evenings, such 
as picture machine operators, can come 


Sunday afternoon, and those working 
Sundays, such as central station men, 
can come in the evening of a week day. 
This idea is not copyrighted, so the other 
locals follow suit, and do all you can to 
get the boys together, and then all make 
a push together, and in that way more 
effectually remove all obstacles in the 
path of organized labor, as one or two 
individuals pushing at different times 
will accomplish nothing. Now, all to- 
gether, fellows and brothers. With best 
wishes to you and the I. B. E. W. in gen- 
eral, I am. 

Yours fraternally. 

C. E. Pabet, 

Press Secretary. 


Ogden No. 316. 

Eoitoe Electbicai, Wobkee: 

Conditions at Ogden are fairly good at 
present considering the fight we have 
had here with the Telephone companies. 

The Utah Independent Telephone Co., 
have settled with us and all the brothers 
that went out ' are back excepting some 
of the brothers who have employment 
at other work and like it better than 
line work; they have taken a withdrawal 
card. 

But, the fight with the Beli is still on 
and all brothers are standing pat. We 
had one member go back to work for the 
Bell. His name is John Liberty Wellford 
Cabect. We had two other brothers out 
on a withdrawal card that stayed to 
work. H. B. Hill was city foreman and 
Lawrence Summerville was wire chief 
and another brother that is a switch- 
hoard man. These four men we have 
branded as scabs. They have a few more 
such fellows working but the conditions 
here with the Bell are on the bum. They 
are having all kinds of trouble on their 
lines. All the boys are working hard 
against them. 

We have started a fair list with the 
business men here have only the Inde- 
pendent 'phone and have taken out the 
Bell ’phone and all the other local unions 
have given us their moral support to the 
full extent. The trades assembly have 
helped us with full power, sending com- 
mittees out to solicit people to take out 
the Bell ’phone and have met with great 
success. 

Yours truly. 

Local No. 316. 


Ogden No. 316. 

Editor Electrical Woekee: 

As I have not seen any word in the 
Electrical Worker from Local No. 316 
for some time, I thought it was about 
time to let you know that we are still 
alive. We have been on strike now four 
months and in that time we have affected 
a settlement with the Independent Tel. 
Co., but the Bell Tel. Co., is still holding 
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out witli no settlement in sight. But 
nearly all the hoys are working, those 
who want too, there are some who it 
seems don’t have to work. If a few more 
of our members would take a little more 
interest and come to meetings I think we 
would get along a little better. We have 
a very good turnout to our meetings, but 
not as good as it should be. 

Well, I will close for this time, wishing 
all a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year. 

Yours respectfully, 

L. L. Moetensen, 

Recording Secretary. 


Lansing No. 352. 

Editor Eiectricai. Worker ; 

I take it upon myself to say a few 
words relative to ■352. The most notable 
thing that has happened this year was 
the smoker given by L. U. 352 on Nov. 
12, 1907. About twenty knights of the 
gaff assembled at Labor Hall, where a 
beautiful repast was served by Chief 
Brazee and head waiter Reggetts, card 
playing and a stag dance proved with 
out a doubt the boys of 352 are very much 
alive. A number that doesn’t wear the 
emblem were with us and our pad of 
applications dwindled, let the good work 
proceed, we have most of the boys here 
and those who are not are leaning our 
way. 

Should any ex-member see this just 
think of the Capitol City for we are 
progressing at last and should any 
floater float this way don’t forget to have 
that green ticket lor it is beginning to 
count in these dlggins there is not much 
doing for this is the dull part of the year, 
but our boys are all busy. This being 
my first attempt I will lock the tool 
box on another 9 hours. 

Fraternally yours, 

A. H. C. 


Ithaca No. 409. 

Editor EnECXEicAi, Worker; 

Four hundred and nines’ first appear- 
ance in the Worker Is to relate a sad 
accident that befell oiir Bro. Frank 
Zarn some lew weeks ago. Bro. Zarn 
was chasing trouble tor the Independent 
Tel. Co., here and in coming down a 
combination pole took hold of a brace 
that had come in contact with a primary 
and at the same time stepped on a phone 
messenger receiving burns that caused 
the amputation of his left foot about 
six Inches above the ankle and the left 
hand about the same distance above the 
wrist, am glad to say that he is getting 
along fine and may be seen most any day 
around in a peg leg and cane looking on 
the bright side of life. 

Fraternally yours. 

Burr, 

Press Secretary 


San Diego No. 466. 

Editor BnECTRiCAi, Worker; 

As Local No. 465 has not had a letter 
for some time we would be pleased for 
you to insert the following letter in the 
next Worker; 

Well, brothers, we will herewlthattempt 
to let the traveling brothers know how 
things are in the golden west, and in be- 
half of this local we are sorry to state at 
this writing that things are very, very 
dull on the coast, especially in the south- 
ern part of California, and the prospects 
look as though it would continue so far 
some time to come. Yet we have but few 
brothers idle. Most of them keep at work 
at one thing or another. We would advise 
all brothers contemplating coming to the 
coast with the intention of getting work 
that you will get badly disappointed when 
you arrive, for there is nothing doing 
whatever and the best thing to do if you 
have a job, is to stick to it. We will be 
glad to announce through the Worker 
when things begin to pick up. No doubt 
you brothers in the east see a great deal 
of advertising about the great things they 
do in California, and the enormous sal- 
aries they pay out here. 

Well, it is all “bogus,” you want to let 
it in one ear and out the other. We also 
are glad to announce that on Thanksgiv- 
ing Eve., Local No. 465 gave her first an- 
nual ball which was a grand success. The 
electric effects were magnificant the re- 
sults of which will be given in the Jan- 
uary Worker. It was our first attempt 
and our brothers worked hard to make it 
the grand success it was. 

Wie would like to announce that this 
Local will be represented at the Pacific 
Council convention by our esteemed Presi- 
dent, Bro. L. A. Clements. While we are 
talking about one thing and another we 
would like to hear from Bro. W. F. Wil- 
son, otherwise known as “Billum.” “Wha 
is you. Bill?” We would also like to hear 
from Bro. William Bowers, better known 
as “Hatchet,” our yearly visitor. It Is 
getting pretty late in the season for you 
to stay much longer (Haln’t it Bill?”) 

We gave our usual feast the other night 
but was most surprised when some broth- 
er murmured “where’s the soda pop.” 

Well, I guess we had better ring off 
with our few little words of pick up and 
not take up so much of the Worker for 
we have quite a good size letter for the 
next issue, so if you will excuse me for 
this time I will never do it “once more.” 


Burlington No. 525. 

Editor Eeectricai, Worker; 

We have now been organized a year, 
November 1st, and it has certainly been a 
good year for us, we have enjoyed a very 
harmonious season with the contractors 
and employers, and shall undoubtedly 
continue to do so, we are organized to ad- 
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vance oarselyee, or ’work our profession, 
our country, everything, along good sound 
practical lines, and in our “«£i>erlence” 
meetings after the business meetings en- 
joy some very pleasant half hours to- 
gether. 

Mr. J. M. Redman is president, Mr. C. 
J. Clasar is secretary and treasurer, and 
Mr. J. P. Schwatz is vice president, all 
practical electricians. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of this city very 
courteously loaned us a wagon for a float 
last Labor Day, and with the assistance 
of a number of young ladies, “Hello Girls” 
we made a display that was well ap- 
plauded and certainly helped to Increase 
the kindly feeling that every one here has 
towards tte Electrical Workers Local No. 
525, 'and you may rest assured that we 
turned out in force, in doing which we 
were assisted by a number of good mem- 
bers from nearby cities. 

We enjoy the initiation of new mem- 
bers almost every meeting, and as we 
meet the first and third Fridays of every 
month, you will see that we are pro- 
gressing, we already have thirty-one of 
the best men in the city, men engaged in 
every branch of electrical work. 

Tell all our friends to call on us when- 
ever they are passing this way. Labor 
Union Hall, Main and Jefferson streets, 
we will give them a royal welcome. 

Yours fraternally, 

E. P. ELtmirr, 

Press Secretary. 


Lead No. 577. 

Editor Ei/Ecteical Wobkee: 

As I have been appointed Press Secre- 
tary of Local No. 677, I will try and get 
a few lines in the Wobkeb this month. 
We have been organized four months and 
have a membership of twenty-three. Our 
oflScers are: President, C. C. Wade; Vice 
President, E. Peterson; Financial Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, C. Crosby; Recording 
Secretary, Dave Treharn; First Inspector, 
Ray Sthrom; Second Inspector, Harmon 
Berry; Foreman, F. M. Goodwin. 

This is the only Local in the Black 
Hills, we have all of ..ue boys in the elec- 
trical business but a few, and we have 
got handlines out for them. Work in this 
neck of the woods is very slack at pres- 
ent, all the brothers are working but a 
few. 

Any wood walkers that are thinking of 
coming this way want to have a card if 
they expect to get a glad hand from the 
bunch here. 

Hoping this will reach you in time and 
will find space in the Woekes, I wiil close 
with best wishes to the I. B. E. W. 

Praternaily yours, 

J. W. Bs^t, 

Press Secretary. 


Saskatoon No. 589. 

ElniToii HIlbcteicai, Wokkkb; 

Well as No. 589 has got going at last, 
and as I was appointed Press Secretary, 
I thought it was high time for me to 
write to the Woekee so as to be in time 
for the next issue. 

I am very glad to see letters from our 
two new sister locals, Regina and Moose 
Jaw, printed in the W<»eeb as it lets us 
know how things are in the southern 
part of Saskatchewan. 

I must say here that things are very 
dull in Saskatoon, the telephone Com- 
pany is not doing any work at all only 
trying to keep out stray crosses and 
grounds while the Electric Light Com- 
pany is nearing completion for the win- 
ter, work is fair for the inside men here 
and if any of those should happen along 
this way we would sure give him the 
glad hand. 

Our membership at present is ten with 
four or five to come in, there are some 
who are rather hard to convert but they 
are coming around. 

Our officers at present are: President, 
Bro. Harry Shackleton, of Greene-Issister 
Electric Company; Vice-President, Bro. 
Fowler, of the City Light and Power 
Company; Secretary-Treasurer, Bro. -J. 
Ellis, of the Saskatoon Electric Supply 
Company; and Recording-Secretary Bro. 
Jim Hillier of the Saskatoon Tel. Com- 
pany. 

Well as this is my first letter, and 
which is liable to be rather dry, I will 
close for the present. Hoping to see 
this In the Workb® and wishing success 
to the I. B. E. W. I remain, 

Praternaily yours. 

Beet Wescott, 
Press Secretary. 

P. S. We also have Bro. Ray Plank of 
Chicago Local 376 here, he is Superin- 
tendent of the Tel. Co. 


Dunkirk No. 593. 

Editor EtECTEicAL Wobkeb: 

This is a new organization of the I. B. 
E. W. We organized on the night of No- 
vember 6, 1907, with a majority of about 
25 members, and since then we had a 
meeting and initiated three more mem- 
bers. I think that by next writing we 
will have more. We hold our meeting the 
first and second Wednesdays in the 
month. 

As far as our Local has gone everybody 
gives a good showing in paying their dues 
and in coming to the meetings. 

I think that - all I can say because I 
am a new one at this office. 

Fraternally yours, 

John Dundee, 

Press Secretary. 
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Oakland No. 595. 

Editor Electeical Workes!: 

Working conditions around Oakland are 
not good just at this time the money the 
hoys are working for is hard for the con- 
tractor to get, so I would not advise any 
brothers to think of coming this way just 
now. I attended the convention of the 
Pacific District Council. I have attended, 
a great many good conventions but for re- 
sults this one was the very best. 

I am sure that it will be for the better- 
ment of our order all over the coast. 

We have elected a good set of officers 
to do our business for the next year and 
they are the kind that will do it and do 
it right. President H. Murrin is the 
right man for the place. Now let every 
member on the coast help just a little. 
The by-laws are good. That committee 
done good work. They will suit all dis- 
tricts alike. The hoys of Nos. 36 and 340 
done all they could to make tne conven- 
tion a pleasant one for all. 

Fraternally, 

R. P. Gam. 


Editor Emcteicai, Worker: 

As I have been Press Secretary-Elect 
and Pro Tern for different Locals, I will 
take the liberty of sending in a few words 
from — just myself. 

I have been reading the November 
Worker very carefuily and find it as 
usual, very interesting. I noticed the 
writings on Injunctions, in my opinion, 
the present injunction law is simply a 
preposterous abolition of a workingman’s 
rights, while it may be justifiable in some 
cases, those justifiable cases are very rare. 
Look at the case of some time ago in In- 
dianapolis, also in Wheeling of a few 
weeks ago, in the latter case a man and 
his wife served a time in prison for con- 
tempt, things were charged against the 
lady that she was never guilty of and not- 
withstanding the fact that they were dis- 
proved by reputable citizens the evidence 
of the unprincipled scabs were taken as 
honlfide and they were locked up. Not 
only that hut the cost of the courts was 
against the Union, and the individuals 
held, responsible — as in the case of the 
macuinist at Indianapolis. Where is the 
justice in the laws of this, our free coun- 
try? I am unable to see it as long as we 
have such rulings as that. We have a 
case of unjustifiable arrests at present 
right here in Pittsburg, but what can we 
do? Submit, is the only thing left to be 
done. It looks to me like this one man 
law that takes care of the ones who have 
the most money and sends the others to — 
anywhere, could be remedied at the polls, 
so Brother Workman lets get busy and do 
our duty, for the love of the freedom that 
America boasts of, lets do our best. “In 
unity there is strength” so if we stand to- 


gether we will reach the goal, but un- 
less we do we will inevitably fall by the 
wayside. The main great trouble is, we 
cater too much to the predominating evil, 
money, we have self sacrificing brothers 
who stick to right beyond all else. 

I wonder what has become of No. 162? 
I have not heard from them in some time. 
I would like to hear from some of the 
boys in No. 2. That Local is seldom ever 
represented. Will some of the boys of 
No. 156 tell me the address of Mrs. Rob- 
inson, who kept a boarding house in Fort 
Worth in 1903 and 1904, maybe longer. 

With my very best wishes to all the 
brotherhood, I am. 

Fraternally yours, 

A. W. Wright. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Nov. 27, 1907. 

General Delivery. 


SENATORIAL CONSEQUENCES. 

Senator Hush was as good as gold; 

He always did as the railroad told. 

He never asked if a thing was just 
Or gave offence to the Sugar Trust. 

He never sniffed at the tainted dough 
Which the lobbyists dropped in his hand 
of snow. 

He never squealed when the gang kept 
still 

Or stood in the way of a land-grab oill; 

And the consequence was he advanced in 
station 

And died at the head of a corporation. 

Senator Growl was a naughty boy; 

To start reforms was his chiefest joy; 
He wouldn’t vote as his Boss decreed; 
He wouldn’t pander to private greed; 

He said rude things to the Wall Street 
man 

When he came around with the white 
wash can; 

And he often wrote, with a fiendish gall, 
“Thou Shalt not steai on the Senate wall. 

And the consequences was, when his term 
was over, 

He faded back to the tall, tall clover. 

— Wallace Irwin, in Life. 


HE GOT HIS. 

D. M. Parry, the union buster, is reap- 
ing the reward of his past energetic work 
in that pleasant pastime. His shop was 
closed down for lack of orders even be- 
fore the effects of Wall street gambling 
struck Indianapolis, and where in the 
past at this time of the year the factory 
has been running on an average of 1800 
orders ahead, it now has but 200. 
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Directory of Local Unions. 


Thli Directory ia compiled from the directory blanks furnished by local secretaries. If your local is not properly classi- 
fied, it is because no report, or an imperfect one, has been furnished. Local secretaries should promptly report any changres. 

L^als are composed of branches of the trade, as per the following signs: (a) Mixed, (bj Linemen, (c) Inside Men. 
(d) Trimmers, (e) Cranemen, (f) Cable Splicers, (g) Switch-board Men. (h) Shopmen. (!) Fixture Hangers. 


No 


Location. 


Fin. Sec’y. 


Address. 


Rec. Sec'y. 


Meeting Place. 


Date of Meeting. 


St. Louis, Mo.(c) 

St. Louis, Mo. (b) 

I.S. E. W. Gr.. N. Y... 
N ew Orleans, La . ( D) . . . 

Pittsburg, Pa . (C) 

SanFrancisco, Calif.(c) . 
Springfield, Ma8s.(a). .. 

Toledo, Ohio (c) 

Chicago, 111. (a) 

Indianapolis, Ind.(a). .. 

Akron, O. (a) 

Pueblo, Colo. (a) 

Pittsburg, Pa.(b) 

Jersey City.N. J.(a). .. 

Evansville, Ind. (a) 

Detroit, Mich, (a) 

Detroit, Mich, (c) 

Atchison, Kas. (a) 

G’tr. New York, NY.(b) 
Philadelphia, Pa.(b) .... 

Omaha, Neb. (c) 

St. Paul, Minnesota.... 
Terre Haute, Ind. (a). .. 
Washington, D. C.(c) .. 

Baltimore, Md., (e) 

Baltimore, Md .(c) 

Trenton, N. J.(a) 

Boston, Mass.(g) 

Duluth, Minn. (a). .... .. 

Lima, 0.(a) 

New Castle, Pa 

Peoria, 111. (b) 

Sacramento, Cal. (a) ... 
Hartford, Conn. (a) 


Cleveland, 0.(c). 
Cleveland, 0.(b).. . 
St. Joseph, Mo.(a). 


Buffalo, N. Y.(c) 

Utica, N.Y.(b) 

Syracuse, N. Y. (c) 

Rochester (b) 

Buffalo, N. Y. (b) 

Baltimore, Md. (f) 

Sioux City, la. (a) 

Shawnee, O. T 

Chicago (b) 

Belleville 

Eagle Pass, Tex. (a).... 

Newark (c) 

Harrisburg fa) 

Columbus, Ohio (a) — 

Des Moines. la. (a) 

Erie, Pa. (a) 

Salt Lake (a) 


Niagara Falls (a) 

San Antonio, Tex. (a).. 
Los Angeles, Cal. (c).. 
Youngstown, Ohio (a). 
Youngstown, O. (c)... 

Butte, Mont, (a) 

Houston, Tex* (a) 

Quincy, 111. (a) 

Denver, Col. (c) 

Dallas, Tex. (a) 


H. J. Morrison 

Harry Myeri 

Edw. Gibbons 

John H. McLin .... 

H. McDougall 

A. Kempston 

Geo. D. Beecher . .. 

Paul Schmidt 

F. P. Cohrs 

W. B. Griflfits 

F. F. Loomis 

Wm. H.Hart 

J. A. Groves 

A. H. Wilson 

Roy Hoskinson 

F. Campbell 

J. H. Busby 

W. H. Coleman. . . . 

H. Hfigerston 

Wm. T. McKinneyi 

A. W. Grayson 

F. Ganthier 

O. T. Stewart 

T. E. Bessman 

J. A. Connelly 

W. W. Welsh 

P. S. Fleishcr 

W. L. Maynard 

F. J. Gibbs 

F. Whitmer 

F. L. Truby 

R. L. Baker 

J. Noonan 

D. M. Murphy 

E. Howarth 

H. Davidson 

Chas. B. Ellis 

Wm. E. Mary 

Adam Durr 

A. Nicholson 

James Conlon 

John E.McCadden. 

S. C. Herr 

F. P. O’Brien 

J. S. Malahy 

Wm. Hickey. .... .. 

Edw. Frierdich 

E. A. Ashley 

Edmund L. Beatty. 

James F. Carr 

C. Johnson 

Chas. Lafiin 

A. L. McLallen.... 

J. M. Young 

Ernest Bllnco 

W.C. Joliffe 

H. Warner 

W. J. Newman 

Geo. Dieter 


1447 Hodimontav. 

928 N. 17th St 

147 E. 53rd st 

2311 Freret st 

416 Wood st 

|2306 Fillmore st. .. 

|81 '^ler st 

545 Eastern ave . . . 
5625 Dearborn st.. 

Box 322 

89 Viaduct st 

Box 70 

416 Wood st 

1218P’k av.Hob’kn 
1124 E.Deleware st 
734 Monroe ave. .. 

82 Congress st 

1035 Laramie st . .. 

137 E. 122d st 

2141 S. Hicks st. .. 

1431 S. 15th st 

193 S. Lexington.. 

22 S. nth st 

Riverdale, Md.. .. 
1728 N. Bond st. .. 
|343 N. Calvert st.. 

23 Southard st 

13 Temple st 

216 W. 5th st 

414 S. Metcalf st. . . 

178 E. North st 

Lock Box 849 

1120 20th st 

109 Albany st 

1863 W. 45th it.... 
1886 Scanton av.... 

1202 N. 3d st 

275 Hickory st 

27-29 Lafayette st. 

Box 416 

640 South av 

891 Herkimer 

2573 W. Fayette st. 

904 19th st 

121 N. High st 

185 Racine ave.... 

311 E. E st 

Box 126 

304S. 9thst 

322 Strawberry av. 
192 S. H^ue ave.. 
40th & Woodland. 

943 W. 28th st 

Box 402 

1424 18th st 

418 Main av 

518 San Pedro st... 

|918 North ave 

Box 240 


E. P. McBrown 

Harry Thompson... 

Ernest Kumme 

J. Siebert 

R. A. Logan 

F. Carmody 


Lewis Larson. 
J. O. Clark...., 


R. J. Moore 

W. C. Allen 

Thomas McBride.. 

F. A. Sinks 

J . Ferd Conway . . . 
Chas. K. Lakin 

H. M. Sheeks 

Edw. Ferry 

James P. Foster. . . 

L. J. Carver 

A. M. Lock ward . . . 

E. H. Venoble 

Wm.F. Kelly. ... 

G. W. Spillman ... 

I. C. Franz 

Edward Garvey . . . 


Cripple Creek, Col. (a). 


Lancaster, Pa. (a) 

Waco, Tex., (a) 

Spokane, Wash, (a) 

Winoma, Minn, (a) 

Gr. Rapids, Mich. (b).. 
Tacoma, Wash., (a).... 

Seattle, Wash.(b) 

Syracnse, N. Y. (b) 

Norfolk, Va. (a) 

Scranton, Pa. (a) 


F. O. Hodges 
Fred Moeller . 
C. F. Oliver... 
V. H. Torbert 

E. P. Steen 


917 Capitol 

410 Oak st 

Box 614 

Box 827 


Box 684 . 


Simeon H. Suter. 

C. F. Marrs 

A.T. Shortley.... 
Fred Marquardt.... 
Geo Oakwood . . . 

C. A. Young 

W. B. Reed 

Wm. H. Clisson 

F. J. Gates 

E. A. Howley ... 


321 E. Frederick st 
1215 Baylor st. . 

Box 6.35 

470 Dakota at..., 
842 E. Fulton st 
4110 S. Y^ ave. 
Labor Temple, r 13 
245 Tennyson av. 

Box 232 

612 Adams av.... 


W. H. Hunt 

Thos. Roney 

James B. Dygert. .. 

F. W. Mattlin 

C. W. Samuelson... 
Jno. J. McNamara, 

P. C. Ralph 

Wm. Murphy 

J, P. Scott 

Frank Dorfer 

W. A. Hicks 

J. A. Andrews 

F. B. Frye 

John B. O’Connor 

H. Hernseman 

F. T. Crockett 


928 N. 17th 8t 

17th & Wash, st 

247 E. 84th st 

110 Exchange st 

416 Wood st 

i677 McAllister st 

F & W.bl.,Main st. 

410 Monroe st 

252 S. Green st 

.i E. Washington 
269 S. Broadway st.. 
323 Santo Lee ave.. . 

416 Wood st 

331 Palisade ave 

4th st 

1401st st 

Prismatic Hall 

7th&Commercial st. 

193 Bowery 

9th and Filbert st. . . 

Labor Temple 

Federation Hall 

6th and Ohio st 

6th and G sts., N.W. 
Park av. & Fayette.. 
343 W. Calvert st. . . . 
Broad and Front sts 

Arcade Hall 

Labor World Hall. 
Kile Block, Main st. 
E. Washington st.. 

123 S. Adams st 

i9th and 1 sts 

|f*03 Main st 

717 Superior av 

Anch Hall, Out. st.. 

5 Felix st 

7 W’. Mohan st 

Labor Temple 

I. B. E. W. Hall.... 

38 Exchange st 

Goodale & Wash. 
Border State Bank. 
414 4th st 


Chas. Krimmer.. 
Fred Kastle.,... . 


W. R. Banks 

J. E. Adams 

A. Z. Larrison 

Chas. D, Jarvis. .. 


W.J. Kelley... 

Wm. Irwin 

G. E. Gill 

S. Colberson.. . 
Harry Wright. 


R. I. Clayton 

B. M. Caywood ... 
B. J. Flotkoetter.. 

Geo. Lewis 

W. J. Thompson. 


David N. Waters .. 


E. Hoover 

George Benton. 


R. H. Sylvester , 

Geo. W. Columbusi 

F.W. Sharp 

Wm. E. Evans.. . 


Mas. Temple R. 210. 

A and Spring st 

Mesquite Hall 

436 Washington st . . 
15 S. Market square. 

121 Town st 

7th and Locust st. .. 

712 State st 

11 West 1st st 

Main at 

110 S. Alamo st 

512 San Pedro st 

221 W. Federal st... 
Finns Hall. Pub. Sq. 
I. O. G.T. Hall.... 

Labor Temple 

61^ Main st 

1504 Curtis st 

396 Elm st 

( 1st Wed. 12& Ben- 
•< net st. 2d Wed. 210 
( Victor av. Victor.. 

22 S. C)ueen st 

Labor Hall 

Central Labor Hall 

Holty Hall 

67 Canal st 

721 Commerce st... 
6th and University 

Meyers Hall 

Odd Fellows Hall.. 
134 Wyoming av . , 


Tuesdays 

Fridays 

Thursday 

1st and 3d Tuesday 

Thursdays 

Wednesdays 

Tuesdays 

Mondays 

Tuesdays 

Tuesdays 

2d & 4th Wcdn’d’y 

Fridays 

Fridays 

Fridays 

Wednesdays 

Mondays 

Fridays 

2d & 4th Friday. . . 

Tuesdays 

Fridays 

Wednesdays 

1st & 3rd Monday. 

Fridays 

Thursdays 

Monday 

Mondays 

Tuesdays 

1st & 3d Thursday 
Thursday, 1st, 3d 5 
2d & 4th Thursday 

Mondays 

Mondays 

Thursdays 

2d & 4thFridays.. 

Tuesdays 

Thursdays 

Thursdays 

Mondays 

1st & 3d Friday. .. 

Friday 

1st & 3d Thursday 
2d & 4th Saturday 
1st &3rd Wed’day 
Wednesdays 


1st & 3rd Tuesday 
1st & 3rd Monday 
Last Thursday. . . . 

I Mondays 

list & 3d Monday.. 

Fridays 

Thursdays 

1st & 4th Friday.. 

■ Thursdays 

Tuesdays 

1st Se 3d Saturday. 

Thursdays 

2d & 4th Tuesday 
1st & 4th Wed’d’y 
Friday 8:00 p. m .. 
ist & 3d Friday . . . 
1st & 3d Wed’day. 

Mondays 

Thursdays 


1st & 2d Wed'day. 

2d & last Sunday . 
2d & 4th Friday... 

Wednesdays 

1st & 3d Thursday 
1st & 3d Thursday 
2d & 4th Wed’day 
Mon.8:00p.m..,. 

Tuesdays 

Wednesdays 

1st & 3d Monday.. 
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No 


Location. 

Fin. Sec‘y. 

Address. 

Rec. Sec’y. 

Meeting PI. 


Date Meeting. 


83| 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 
91 

95 

96 
97: 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 

103 

104 

105 
107 
1081 

109 

110 
112 
113 
111 
116 
117 
H8| 
120 | 
121 
122 
123 
121 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 
135 
1S6| 

137 

138 

139 
110 
111 

142 

143 

144 

145 

147 

148 

149 

150 
153 

155 

156 

157 

158 
159, 
160| 
161 
162 

163 

164 
166 

169 

170 

171 
1721 
173 
176 
178 
1801 
181 
183j 
184 
18.5 
187 
1891 
190| 

191 

192 

193 
191 
195 


Milwaukee, Wis. (a) . .. 
Schenectady, N. V. (h) 
Rochester, N. Y.(c). 
Newark, N. J.(b) ... 
Savannah, Ga. (a). .. 
Georgetown, S. C. (a) • • • 
New Haven, Conn, (a), 

Eaaton, Pa. (a) 

Homell.N. y.(aK 

East Liverpool, O. (a) . 

Kewanee. lll.(m) 

Joplin, Mo. (a' 


Worcester, Mass.Caj . . . . 

Mt. Vernon, O. (a) 

Philadelphia, Pa.ic) . . . 

Providence, R. I.(c) 

Jacksonville, Fla. (a) . . . 
Cincinnati, Ohio, (a). 

Paterson. N. J.(c) 

Boston, Mass.(c) 

Boston, Mass, (b) 

Hamilton, Ont 

Bloomsburg, Pa 


Tampa, Fla. (a) 

Rock Island, 111. (b) 
Schenectady, N. Y. (a). 

Louisville, Ky.(a) 

Lynchburg, Va.(a) 

Toronto, Ont.(c) 

Los Angeles, Cal.(c) . . . 

Elgin, in. (a) 

Dayton, 0.(a) 

London, Ont.(m) 

Denver Col. (a) 

Great Falls, Mont.^a). .. 
Wilmington, N . C.(a) . . 
Kansas City, Mo. (c) 
Portland, Ore.(b) . . . , 
LittleRock, Ark^(^ 


New Rochelle, N. Y.(c) 

Alton, Ill.(^ 

Nashville, Tenn. (a) 
New Orleans, La.(c)... 
Travers City, Mich. (a). 
iSouthBend,Ind.(b) 

La Crosse, Wis. (a). 
Birmingham, Ala.. 

Albany (a).. 

Ft. Wayne 

Elmira, N.Y.(a) 

Schenectady, N. Y. (a). 
Wheeling, W. Va. (c).. 
Wheeling, W. Va. (b).. 

Ashtabula, O. (a) 

Wichita (a).L.’.'..^r'.... 
Saginaw, Mich., (a).,.. 

Anderson, Ind. (a) 

Washington (b) 

Aurora (a) 

Bay City (a) 


Marion (a) 

Oklahoma, O. T. (b)... 

Ft. Worth, Tex. (a) 

Elkharh Ind. (a) 

Green Ba^wia. (a) 

Madison, wis. (a) 

Zanesville, O. (b) 

Unioutown 

Omaha, Neb. (b) 

Wilkesbarre, Pa. (b) . . . , 
Jersey City.N.J. (c). .. 

Winnip^, Man. (c) 

Fresno, Cal. (a) 

Mason City, la 

Ann Arbor, Mich. (a).. 

Newark, O. (a) 

Ottumwa, la. (a) 

Joliet, 111. (a) 

Canton, 0.(a) 

Vallejo, Calif, (a) 

Utica. N.Y.(c) 

Lexington, Ky. (a) 


Galesburg, 111. (a). 

Helena. Mont. (a) 

Oshkosh. Wis. (a) 

Quincy, Mass.(c) 

Newark, N. J.(h) 

Everett, Wash.(a) 

Memphis. Tenn.(b) 

Springfield, Ill.(b) 

Sheveport, La., 

Danbury, Conn, (a) 


P. F. Dye 

E. L. Jandro 

Cbas. Warder 

W. Morris 

Jacob A. Ward 

K. A. Gandy 

Leslie Marlow 

Henry L. Jones 

H, F. Kelley 

J. L. Smith 

F. W. Caulkins 

W. J. Nelson 

S. A. Strout 

F. D. Morrison 

E. B. Coleman 

J. H. Dugins 

E. J. ‘McDonnell. .. 

F. J. Greiner 

A. Bennett 

F. L. Kelley 

M. A. Murphy 

Geo. Isseman 

Geo. Phillips 

Albert W. Carter. .. 

N. Tyrell 

Herman Barber 

E. W. Gray 

W. W. Davis 

E. A. Drury 

O. A. Bowers 

T. H. Bryson 

O. S. Irivin 

C. W. Alford 

B. A. Reser 

C. Onsum 


197 Fifth st 

309 Craig st 

233 Trcmontst 

,30 Monroe, Or’nge 

Box 316 

Box 237 

31 Market st 

Phillipsburg,N.J 
13H Genesee st. . 
Drury Lane 341 .. . 
514 Rockwell st 
412 Joplin st ... 

419 Main st 

Woster ave 

232 N. 9th st 

75 Carpenter st. . . . 
623 W. Adams st 

716 Wade st 

749 E.19th st.... 

605 4th st 

350 Athens st. 

107 Bay st.. South. 

427 East 4th st 

Box 662 

Davenport, la.... 
R. F. D. No. 8.... 

1530 20th st 

Jas. River P. O. . 
Labour Temple. 
|518 S. Broadway . 

174 Villa st 

1144 W. Ind St... 

22 Walnut st 

331 13th st 

Box 385 


H. Marshall 

W. S. Jenkins 

Thos. M. Kelley... 

Frank Dolan 

C. C. Wimberly.... 

C. Snider 

H. M. Miller 

I. L. Cook 

H. C. Moore 

F. W. Pitman 

T. E. B. Vincent.. .. 
M. J. Roe 

D. Mullen 

J. C. Marvin 

R. Grant 

L. P. Keyser 

Geo. C. Shields 

Ned Crawford 

J. W. Taylor 

C. V. Ross 

E. H. Ferrell 

E, M. Grimsley 

J. L. Qulrin 

J. M. Ferguson 

Elmer Merriman... 

J.C. Clarke. 

Chas. Funkhouser.. 

Asa Kintsler 

Wm. Johnson 

Thos. McKenna 

A. E. DeLong 

Jno. D. Riffle 

W. C. Goold 

J. J. McGlynn 

W. Coleman 

E, R. Floyd 

Clyde Smith 

Jno. J. Gorman .... 
J. L. Sorensen 

S. C. Alsdorf 

E. H. Trent 

Chas. M. Hughes .. 

S. K. Haines 

Frank W. Savage . . 
Herman Wameling 

Hadie Littell I 

Glenn McGowan . . . ' 

Will Farrington 

P.S. Bixby 

G E. Huntley 

S. Lyons 

Robt. J. Olinger ... 

C. E. Hughes 

Sylvester Dillard... 

H. .C. Minor 

Geo. S. Hoyt 


C. L. Page 

R. Sigler 

J. W. Barton . .. 
iJohn W. Gwan. 
Olin V. Barber. . 


ICbas. T. Lacey 

M. S. Culver 

W. A. Stevenson.. 
Harrison York...., 
Edwin C. Morkie. 

E, A. Jackson 

M. Polie 


1112 Locust st 

110 E. Webster st. 
320 E. 21st st... 

22 Walnut st... 

28 E. 6th st 

301 Church st 

810 HenryClay avi 
311 W. 12th st.. 

Box 447 

227 Main st 

Box 205 

221 Clinton ave 


.^606 E. Church st .. 

.^31 Liberty st 

72 Indiana ave 

2515 Eoff st 

61 Admansst 

249 N. Law 

1108 Lapeer st 

1723 Main st 

Tenleytown D. C. 

508 Railroad st 

258 Jefferson st.. . 
333 E. Swayzee st.| 
1020 West 1st st . . . I 
Central Fire Hall.! 
R.F.D. No.7.... 
R.F. D. No.2.... 

17 S. Broom st 

Route 8 

Box 453 

Box 492 

390 South st 

165 Hopkins av ... 

339 Elgin ave 

120 Calaveras av.. 

626 E. 8th st 

620 Brooks st 

81 Ninth st 

202 North Ward .. 

202 Scott st 

1204 W. 2d st 

Box 251 

247 Seymour ave.. 

360 Merino st 

,525 Monroe st 

Box 267 

140 Pearl st 

160 Elm st 

292 S. 9th st 

2917 Girard 

|658 N. 4th st 

1141 N. Waltnutst. 

757 Hope st 

309 Main st 


O. C, Scbwahn . 


W. Herman LaRuei 


j. C. Root . 


F. A. Martin... 
C. L. Harrison . 
C. L, Lentz. ... 
L. B. Hankins.. 


Geo. H. Miller. 


W. J. Day .... 
R. A. Ripley . 


E. D. Fitzgerald.. 

A. Aspland 

Geo. Kirby 

Sam Shields 


j. E. McGinnis. 


John Hughes... 
H. C. Bowman . 


L. Ragan . 


L. Henry 

H. G. Rogers. . 
W. B. Lawing. 


J. B. Welch 

L. E. Knapp 

R. E. Hendershot. 

E. C. Cruea 

W. I. Boulton 


|C. E. Young. 


H. C. Crumb.. 


R. T. Robinson . 


jas. B. Murphy. 
F. A. Jackson ... 


C. C. Spangler . 
E. Arrington.... 


F. C. Hanser . 


Edward Strom. 


A. R. Kearney.. 


W. S. Hardy 

J. I. Evans 

G.F' Anderson . . . 


381 21st st 

Cor. State & Center 

38 Exchange st 

236 Washington st.. 
Brought’n-Whitak’r 
Fire hall, Frazer st.. 

Insurance bldg 

Eagles Hall 

Bof. R.T. Hall... 
Fouler building.. 


Walker’s hall 

R. 19. 419 Main st.. . 
Quindora, Main st . 
Broad & Cherry sti. 
152 Weybossert st .. 
Hatchell’s hall, Bay 

1313 Vine st 

56 VanHouten st . .. 
987 Washington st.. 
995 Washington st.. 


Harrison & Ashley. 
Turner’s hall, 3d av. 
Harrison and Ashly 

1st and Jeff, sts 

10th and Main sts... 

Labor Temple 

519 S. Broadway 

Trades CouncilHall 

Alberts Hall 

Knighs Pythias H’i 

163oj^ Curtis st 

Minot Hall Cen.av. 

Central Hall 

Labor Headquarters! 

162 2nd st 

Labor Temple ... 

244 Main st 

Nothans Hall. ... 
Labor Advocates H 
407 Carondelet st.. . 
127 E. Front st st. .. 

Central Labor 

Jay st 

Bricklayers Hall 

S. Pearl st 


322 Corrall st 

State & Centre sts. 

Market st 

Market st 

Cor. Center & Main 
A. O. V. W. Hall... 

Genesee ave 

1127 Meridian st 

600GN. W 

Fox st 

W ater st 

S. W. Cor. Square.. 

130>4 Grand av 

2d & Throckmorton 
S. Main & Franklin 
M.E. B. A. Hall... 
State & Mifflin sts.. 
512 Main st 


Washington Hall 

31 W. Market st 

Hellers Hall.SCor’s 
James st. E.,T. Hall 
Edgerly bldg . U . H . 


Cor. Main andWash 
12^ E. Church st. . . 
Labor Hall, 2d st. . . . 
Bluff & Exchange.. 
Red Men’s hall. .. . . 

Red Men’s hall 

Labor'Temple ..... 

218 E. Main st 

Trades Assem. hall. 

Park & 6th st. 

Main'& Church sts. 

Wilson hall 

301 Plain st 

2820 Lombard st 

95 S. 3d st 

226 S. 5th st 


309 Main st. 


Tuesdays 

3d Friday 

Monday's 

!Fridays 

1st & 3d Wed’day. 
1st & 3d Saturday. 
2d & 4th Friday . . 
1st & 3d Tuesday. 
1st & 3d Friday . . . 
1st &3d Friday . .. 


Thursdays 

Mondays 

1st & 3d Saturday. 

Tuesdays 

Mondays 

Wednesdays 

Wednesday 

Thursdays 

Wednesdays 

Wednesdays 


Wednesday 

1st &3d Wed’day. 

1st Monday 

Tuesdays 

2d & 4th Tuesday. 
2d &4tb Tuesday. 

Tuesdays 

1st & 3d Thursday 

Tuesdays 

1st & 3d Saturday. 

Thursday 

Mondays 

Thursdays 

Tuesdays 

Mondays 

1st & 3a Tuesday. 
2d & last Friday .. 
2d & 4th Friday.. 

Saturdays 

Fridays 

2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Every other Mon. 
2d & 4th Wed’day 

Mondays 

2nd &4th Friday. 


1st & 3rd Saturday 
1st & 3rd Wed’day 

Friday 

Wednesday 

2d & 4th Friday... 
1st & 3d Thursday 
1st & 3rd Thursday 

Mondays 

1st & 3d Wed’day. 
2d & 4th Tuesday. 
1st & 3rd Monday. 

Mondays 

Wednesdays 

Wednesdays 

2d & 4th Tnursd’y 
i2d & 4th Tuesday. 
2 d & 4th ThursdV 
Tuesdays 


Mondays 

2d & 4th Monday. 

Fridays 

Wednesdays 

Wednesdays 


2d & 4th Wed’day 

Mondays 

2d & 4th Wedn’sy 
2d & 4th Friday... 
2d & 4th Friday... 
1st & 3rd Friday.. 

3rd Tuesday 

2nd&4th Wed’day 
1st & 3d Wed’day. 
1st & 3d Thursday 

Mondays 

2d & 4th Tuesday. 
2d & 4th Monday. 

Thursdays 

Thursdays 

Wednesdays 


2d & 4th Wed’day 
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No 


Location. 


Fin. Sec'y. 


AddrcM. 


Rec. Sec’y. 


Meeting PI. 


I 


Date Meeting. 


196 

200 

201 

202 

204 

206 

206 

207 

2081 

2t0{ 

211 

212 

213 

214 
^216 

2t7 

218 

221 

2^J 

224' 

225 

227 

229 

2S0i 

231 

2S3 

236 

237 
289 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 
247 
243 
26() 

253 

254 
255| 
256 

258 

259 
262 

264 

265 
286 

267 

268 
270 

272 

273 

274 

277 

278 

279 
280| 
282 
283 

285 

286 

287 

288 

291 

292 
296 

298 

299 

300 
.HOI 
3051 
306| 

307 

308 

309 

310 

311 
313] 
314 
3161 
317 
318| 
319 
3201 
321 

324 

325 

326 
328, 
330 
SSlI 


Rockford, lU.(a) 

Anaconda, Mont.(a).. .. 

Appleton. Wis.(a) 

Seattle, Wash. (a) 

Springdeld, O. (a) 

Jackson, Mich, (a) 

Hastings, Neb.(a) 

Stockton, Calif .fa) 

Logansport, Ind.fa) 

Atlantic City. N. J.(b). 

Atlantic City, N. J 

Cincinnati, O. (c) 


Grand Rapids, Mich. fc) 
Colo. Springs, Colo. (b) 
Streator, Ill.fa) 


Vancouver, B. C.(a) .... 

Glean. N. Y.(a) 

Owensboro, Ky. (a) 

Seattle, Wash.Cc) 

Sharon. Pa. fa) 

Beaumont, Texas 

•Brockton, Mass.(a) 

New Bedford, Mass, (a) 

Topeka, Kan. (a) 

Birmingham, Ala. (b)... 

Manchester, N. H 

Victoria, B. C. 


Lorain, 0.(a) 
Williamsport, Pa. (a) . . 

Dayton, Ohio 

Decatur, 111. (a) 

Vincennes Ind.(a) 

E.Maucb Chunk, Pa. (a 

Toledo, 0.(b) 

Schenectady, N.Y.(h) . 

Chillicothe, O 

San Jose, Cal. (a) 

Cedar Rapids, la. (a) . . . 

Schenectady. N. Y 

Ashland, Wis 
Charleston, W. Va.(b).. 
JProvidence,,Rj.I,(b) 

‘Plainfield, N. J.(a).... 

Pittsfield, Mass, (a) 

Lincoln, Neb. (a) 

Sedalia, Mo 

Schenectady, N.Y.(e) . 

Newport, R. I. (a) 

New YorkN.Y. (h)... 
Sherman, Tex. (a) 

Clinton, la 

Marinette, Wis. (a) 

Kingston, N. Y. (a).... 

Davenport, la. (c) 

Terre Haute, Ind. (c).. 
Hammond, Ind. (a)... 

Chicago, 111. (a) 

Oakland, Cal. (b) 

Fargo, N. D 

New Albany, Ind. (a) 
PhiU^J^XflilLis*, jit'... 

Waterloo, la 

Boise, Idaho, (a) 


Minneapolis, Minn, fc) 
Poughke^aie, N.Y. (a) 

Findlay, (J. (a) 

Camden, N, J 

.Auburn, N. Y. (b). ... 
Texarkana, Tex. (a).... 
Fort Waj«ie, Ind. (c).. 
Albuquerque, N.M. (d) 
Cumberland Md.(a). 
Beaumont. Tex.(c) 


E. St. Louis, Til. (b) .... 
Stamford, Conn, (a) . . . . 

Beloit, Wis 

Wilmington, Del. (a)... 

Bellingham, Wash 

Ogden, Utah (a) 

Portland, Oregon (c)... 
Knoxville, Tcnn. (a) .. 

Pittflbnig (i) 

Paris, Texas 

La Salle (a) 

Brazil (a) 


Binghamton (c). 

Connellsville, Pa 

Oswego, N. Y. (a) 

Kansas City, Mo.(f) 

Long Branch, N. J.(a). 


L. C. Williamson .. 
John H. Davies . . . . 
Jno. Ten pas 

S. K. Dunning 

Joseph Perry 

E. Wideman 

Lewis Biggerstafi.. 

Roy GUI 

E. E. Redinger 

Jno. F. Furr 

Wm. Black. Jr 

J. A. Cullen 

T. Hammersmark.. 

H.C. Finch 

J. R. Whitmer 

E. L. Schock 

H, W. Price 

Robt. Ramey 

C. E. Cole 

I. L. Damon 

C. H, Adams 

. W. Brown 


Wm. Reid 

O. S. Livergood 

D. A. Gillette 

George Duffner 

G. D. Marple 

F. B. Long 

V. G. Bookout 

W. T. Honbeck.... 

Eugene Olds 

W. W. Brown 

Harry L. Hunt 

R. C. Schemerhorn 

H. M. Elliot 

Jos. A. Smith.... 

S. J. Conrad 

C. Babcock 


Walter Lewis 

D. J. Spellman 

37 March st 

H. E. Canfield 

Paul Burchardt 

W. L. Mayer 

Jack Mullaley 

R. H. Hughes 

Harry Harvey 

E. Taylor 

R. S. Dougherty.. .. 
W. Hobbs 

F. E. McWayne,.., 
H.H. Buckbce...:. 

Jay C. Mead 

L. R. Dickerson ... 
Frank D. Cooley. .. 
Frank Hullinger . 

B. A. Rathyen 

Ike Johnson 

Francis H. Welch.. 


W. L. Harvey 

Jno. Gaul 

H. A. Gansmoe 

Wm. P, Darrow .... 
Geo. E. H ilderbrand 

M. A. McGinley.... 

Jas. J. Love 

Roy Taylor 

R. R. Bartel 

Harry Pryor 

Wm. M. Lannan . . . 

L. E, Lockhart 

Leonard Sims 

Norman Wilcox .. . 
Thos. Heffernan... 

G. J. Bacon 

C. P. Hoskins 

George M. Snively. 
J. D. M. Crockwell 
J. E. Shoemaker.. .. 

Jno. J. Slomer 

R. R. Roberts. ...... 

N. Duch 

Harry Keed 

Chas. W^er 

P. T. McDonald 

Frank W. GaUagherj 
Geo. Davidson . . 

F. M. Brooks 


223 N. Winnebago! 

Box 483 

1026 6th at 

712 N. 81st. Sta.B.. 
225 £. Colombia 8t. 
345 S. Park ave.. .. 
707 S. St. Joe ave. 

Box 141 

1501 High st 

Champion Bldg .. 
117 N. Morns av.. 

952 W. 6th 8t 

743 Richards st.... 

492 Higgins av 

107 Plum st 

206 Summit ave. .. 

Box 147 

Box 524 

Ellsworth st 

88 Florence st 

Lock Box 14 

316 N. 18th st 


Thos. McBride 

W. Baker 

W. F. Kerns 

J. H. Brickley 

Walter W. Ross.... 

Harry London 

J. A. Bradford 

J. Lead 

J. H. Parlette. .... .. 

Edward Green 

L. E. Byers 

iCarl Voelmeickc. 

|Geo. Jenkins 

N. C. Hall 


j. F. McPage. 
A. W. Lynn . . , 


W. S. Holbrook..., 

Wm. G. Ashley 

Geo. W. Stockwell 
J. B. Boggs 


|1153 Pandora st.. .. 

415 Cresant av 

Box 654 

514 W. Bridge st.. 

142 Duane st 

540 Packer st 

115 N. St. Clair st.. 
1106 N. Union st.. 

1129 N. 1st st 

Box 293 

524 E. Baneroft st. 
400 Summit ave. .. 

154 Bridge st 

296 Prevo st 

1414 13th av., E.... 
330 Hulett st 


F. Sbapland .. 
H. A. Barnes.. 
P. W. Uvary.. 
Ed. Hill 


H. E. Ritter.. 
R. Hudson.. . 
R. B. Leslie . 
T. J. Fish.... 


Chas. E. Robbins.. 
G. E. Beller 


Wm. Leslie 

George W. Smith. 


Gen Delivery. 
183 Plain st 


Hugh McKeon. 


yyJH Capital st 

|152 Weybosset st. . 


|604 E. 6th st 

164 Daniels av 

2335 O. at, 

Box 92 

110 3d ave 

13 Maitland st 

812 Weatch’ter av. 
612 S. Montgom'yj 

521 7th av ' 

2020 Maple av 

10 Grand at 

1106 3d st 

509 S. 13th st 

250 Sibley st 

5921 Winchester avj 
1029 Magnolia st.. 

724 7th st 

32 East 6th st 


W. J. Walp 

Ed. Roth 

G. E. Vennum . 


Gail Jones.... 
J. F. Gannon. 


Ed. Thurson 

Wm. F. Reines... 


|5. A. Weigand. 
'W.C. Euliss.... 


Wm. J. O’Leary . 
Geo. Wagner 


P. O. Box 150 

Box 525 

2414 4th ave 

427 Main st 

609 Cherry st 

825 Birch st 

10 Sheridan st 

1102 Co ave 

U3S Elmwood ave 

Box no 

Mt. Savage Md... 

Box 932 

447 N. 5th st 

Box 134 

903 Portland ave . 
833 Monroe st.... 

Beck’s Hotel 

Box 44 

Box 644 

Box 518 

225 Lathrop ave . 

'106 20th st 

728 7th st 

12 W. Maple st.. . 

6)^ Gifford st 

240 E. Main st.... 

79 E. 8th st 

7328 E. 13th at,... 
Ocean Grove 


F. G. Remington . 
James W. Stewart. 

Harry George 

Jacob Ostram 

F. W. Biggs 


A. H. Myer 

Jno A. Morrison . . 
R. Snyder 


Ed. Richards . 


C. Woodside 

Hugh Cudworth . . 


F. M. Rankin. 
Chas. Green . . 


F. Drewity 

R. E. Bolim 

H.V. Davis 

Frank Sweeney . 


Robt. Kehoe. 


30^W. State st.... 
CommerciaI& Main 

College ave 

6th ave. & Union .. . 
Main st.& Walnut al.i 
Main & Jackson sts:! 

Duton Block ! 

McKee Bldsr 

Assembly Hall I 

Odd Felfowd’ hall.. 

Indiana av 

1313 Vine st 

Labor Hall 

Trades& Labor Hall 
Lehman’s hall, W.2. 
6th av.& Senneca st. 
Grim ball, State st.. 


1st & 3d Friday. .. 
1st A Sd Tuesday. 
1st Sc Sd Tuesday. 

2d Tuesday 

Mondays 

Tuesdays 

1st Sc Sd Thursday 

Tuesday 

Fridays 

Wednesdays 

Sun. Sc Tuesdays. 

Wednesdays 

2d&4th Wed’day 
2d & 4th Sunday.. 

Tuesdays 

Tuesday 

Alternate Friday. 


Arcade Building... 

Weaver hall 

618 Kansas av 

212)4 N. 20th st...... 


2d & 4th Tuesday. 
1st Sc M Friday. .. 

Wednesdays 

Wednesdays 


Labor Council Hall 

22 S. Trejon st 

320 Main st 

S. E. cor. Erie av. .. 
12 E. 3d st 


,2d & 4th Monday. 
j2d & 4th Monday.. 

Wednesdays 

1st Sc 3d Thursday 
Wednesdays 


Dentz Building 

Nobles Hall 

Hess Hall 

Swiss Hall 

240-244 State st 

101)4 N. Paint st 

Columbus Hall 

1st av. & 2d st..E 

246 State st 


Thursdays 

1st & 3rd Tue^ay 

3d Sunday 

Mondays 

1st & 3d Thursday 

Sundays 

Tuesdays 

'2d & 4th Friday... 
2d Tuesday 


Eagles Lodge r’m’s 
North st. Bart’s Hall 
128 South 10th st . . . . 


State & Center sts. 

Thames st 

U5 E. 63d st 

Sq. & W. Houst’n st| 

Labor Temple 

G.A.R.Hall, Main. 
Broadway, City H’ll 
Turner Hall, 3dav. 
8th & Wabash av . . . 

100 E. State st 

44tb & Halstead sts. 
865 Broadway 


Pearl & Market sts . 


Ccn. L. Hall, 4th st. 
Elec. Workers Hall 
36 Sixth st. South . . . 
6-8 Washington st.. 
S. Main st 


6 State st . 


Court st 

R. R. ave 

Bedford st 

Pearland Wash. sts. 

Missouri ave 

109 Atlantic st 


604 Market st 

Eagles H^l Elk st.. 

362 24th st 

2nd & Morrison sts. 

Gay st 

555 Smithfield st.... 


First st 

Minon Hall 

153 Washington . . . . 


West 1st st 

7300 E. 15th st 

Daily’s Hose Hall., 


2d & 4th Wed. 
Fridays 


1st & 3d Monday.. 
2d & 4th Friday... 

Thursday 

Thursdays 

Saturday 

1st & 8d Thursday 

Friday 

2d & 4th Friday . . 
3d Wednesday.. .. 
1st & 3d Friday . .. 
1st & 3d Tuesday. 
2d & 4th Friday. , . 
1 st & 3d Sunday.. 
1st & 3d Friday ... 
2d & 4th Thursd’y 
Wednesdays 


1st & 3d Monday. 


1st Sc 3d Thursday 

Fridays 

2d & 4th Monday. 
2nd & 4th Tues. . . 
2d Sc 4th Thursday 


Fridays . 


4th Friday 

2nd & 4th Friday. 
1st & 3d Thursday 

Tuesdays 

Saturdays 

1st & 3d Wed’dav. 


Thursday 

Mondays 

Wednesdays., 

Tuesday 

Wednesday... 

Thursdays...., 


ist & 3d ^turday. 
2d Sc 4th Tuesday. 
2d & 4th Monday. 


1st Sc 3d Friday. .. 

Wednesdays 

1st & 3d Monday.. 
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Location. 


Meeting Place. Date Meeting. 


335 Springfield. Mo. (a) 

338 Dennison, Tex. (c) 

839 Ft. William, Ont.(a).. .. 

341 Wausau, Wis.(a). 

342 New Brighton, Pa. (a) .. 

348 Norwich. Conn. (a) 

344 Sydney, C. B., N. S.(a) 

345 Mobile, Ala 

346 Ft. Smith, Ark 

351 Meriden. Conn, (a) 

352 Lansing, Mich. (a) 

853 Toronto, Can. (b) 

354 Salt Lake, Utah 

856 Kansas, Mo.(b) 

358 Perth Amboy, N. J..,.. 

, 360 Sioux Falls, S.D. (a) ... . 

361 Tonapah, Nev.(a) 

.362 Kankakee, 111. (a) 

363 Montgomery, Ala. (a).. 
864 Guthrie, Okla 

365 Fulton, Mo 

366 Allentown, Pa. (a) 

367 Granite City, 111. (a) 

368 New York,N. Y. (f).,..' 

369 Louisville, Ky.(c) 

370 Los Angles, Calif.(c)..i 

372 Boone, la.(a) i 

376 Chicago, 111. (ai ' 

377 Lynn, Mass. (a) ! 

378 SheflBeld, Ala : 

379 Greensburg, Pa I 

381 Chicago, Ill.(i) I 

382 Columbia, S. C 

385 Lawrence, Mass. (a) 

387 Freeport, 111. (a) 

388 Palestine, Tex I 

389 Glen F^lls, N. Y.(a)... 

392 Troy,N. Y.(a) 

394 Auburn, N.Y.(b) 

396 Boston. Mass I 

398 St. Cloud, Minn, (a) 

400 Barre, Vt. (a) 

401 Reno, Nevada I 

404 San Francisco, Cal I 

406 Ardmore,!. T. (a) 

407 Marquette, Mich. (a)... 

408 Missoula, Montana 

409 Ithaca, N. Y. (a) 


Chas. Criswell 

A. T. Hutchison 

W. F. North 

H. M.Smale 

J. L. Allwine 

R. J. Stewart 

H. Pendergast 

Louis Turner 

Wm. Dowlen 

R. P. Dittnian 

A. H. Collister 

Davi4 Niven 

R, A. Guio 

J. T. Murchison 

Jno.Stoier 

G. R. Lackey 

.T. A. Brown 

A. Radcliffe 

G. I. James 

A. H. Harmon 

Harry Tripp 

Chas. Hoffman : 

C. L. Robinson ' 

J.S. Wellington 

Geo. C. Raible 


M. C. Madison 

H. L. Tillson 

Jno. F. Nichols 

J. T. Doran 

E. E. Freeman 

Martin McLaughlin 

Chas. M. Hall 

L. D. Nelson 

C. F. Kavanah 

Chas O. Kunz 

J. T. Brown 

L. M. Palmer 

I. S. Scott 

Thos. H. Mohan . .. 
Jno. F. McCurdy .. 

Hany Hamlin 

H. H. Hogdon 

H. S. Galloway 


411 Wiarren,0. (a) 

415 Cheyenne, wyo. (a) ... 
417 Plattsburgh, N. Y 


418 Pasadena, Cal. (a) I 

419 New York.N.Y. (i),... 

420 Keokuk, la. (a) 

421 Watertown, N. Y. (b).. 

422 Hackensack. N.J. (a)..| 

425 Roanoke, Va 

426 Portsmouth, N.H. (a).. 

427 Springfield, 111 

428 Bakersfield, Cal. (a) | 

430 Racine, Wis. (a) 

434 Douglas, Ariz. (a) 

435 Winnipeg, Man. (b) . .. 

436 Oneonta. N Y. (a) 

r438 Salisbury, N. C ' 

'*’ 437 Fall River. Mass 

442 Schenectady, N,Y.,(h) 
415 Battle Creek 

448 Annapolis, Md. (a) 

449 Pocatello, Idaho (a) 

450 Goldfield, Nev. (a) 

451 Santa Barbara, Cal. (a).. 

452 Pensacola, Kla 

456 OklahomaCity,O.T.(c) 
4.58 Aberdeen, Wash. (a)... 

459 Cortland, N. Y. (a) 

460 Chicksaw, I. T. (a) 

463 Montreal, Canada (a) .. 

465 San Diego, Cal 

466 Belvidere, 111. (a) 

467 Chattanooga 

469 York, Pa. (a) 

471 Millinocket, Me 

473 Port Richmond, Cal.... 

474 Memphis, Tenn (c) 

475 SilvertoD, Col 

477 SanBernardino, Cal.... 

479 Denver, Colo (G) 

480 Charleston , W. Va 

481 Indianapolis, Tnd 

483 Tacoma, Wash 


H. F. Zecher 

La Mont Byers 

Oscar H. Siewert. .. 

J. A. Cavander 

A. E. Kline 

P. T. Aumend 

Jno. Roth 

John A. Cameron.. 

John White 

J. W. Carr 

J. E. Mott 

Haney J. Dobbs,, .. 
Garrett S. Burr 

E. C. Wolfender... 
Raymond Philbrick 

F. H. Spears 

Edward .Stiern 


Geo. H. McCarthy , 

W. T. Bowers 

T. Woodman 

C. L. House 

[G. N, Cooper 

Wm. Mitchell 

A. F, Rogers 

Don Cole 

|A, E. White 

A. J. Bruce 

A. N. Voss 

Chas. M, Cooper. .. 
iC. M. Thompson... 

A. C. Hein 

Ip. a. Snider 

Fay Woodworth . .. 

iH. D. Wheeler 

jJules Lusignan 

Ij. L. Stuart 

W. J. Pratt 

iLuke Hall 

Ie. j. Oates 

W. Lyon 

F. A. Tittemore 

iChas. L. Hamilton. 

! J. H. Graham 

K. D. Gardner 

Jos. G. Doyle 

iD. R. Jarrett 

T. B. Wright 

'W. L. Bradshaw.... 


810 State st Geo. E. Rapier 

1021 W. Chestnut 

F. Lionel Young.. . 

810 3d St 

Rochester, Pa 

30 (jrove St 

Whitney Pier 

Ill Church St C. E. Beazley 

903 N.Bst....: 

72^ E. Main St 

810 Lesherpl C. Edington 

77 Shuter st W. Clayton 

226 N. 5th st E. J. Kingsley 

1112 Locust st J. N. Garrell 

65 Watson av 

General Delivery. Thos. McCulloch... 

Box 293 Walter Ross 

Box 213 W. Richards 

201 Dixtn ave 

Box 74 

818 Centers! 

1112 Courts! 

1627 E st W. L. Harleson 

306 W. 114^ st 

1616 22nd st. 

401 N. Bruch st T. T. Sturgeon 

1022 7th st 

212 S. Halstead st. Edward Boyle 

39 Whittier st R. Cordon 

Box 334 

Postal Tel. Co 

188 Indiana st Geo. D. Griffiths . . . 

2030 Main st... 

157 Willow st Jno. F. Hanley 

62 Prospect st Chas. Bookman 

15 Queen st 

18 Sheridan at..... A. B. Claflin 

10 Park ave C. Chippendale .... 

42 Mary st Thos. H. Mohan , .. 

Medford, Mass 

406 4th av. N. E... Angus B. McKenzie 

32Frahklinst Geo. H. Collamer.. 

Box 761 

Berkley, Calif Robt. E. Donvan. .. 

213 A st.. N. W.. . Paul Phillips 

339 Alger st Oscar H . Siewert . . . 

Missoula, Mont... 

326 W. Seneca st. . L. W. Bennett 

|518 N. Mahoning.. W. A. Hedge 

IBox 513 

Oak st Geo. Beanharnois. . 

74 W. Walnut st.. R. A. Munger 

l4l8Gardnerst, N.J J. W. Smith 

1101 High st D. Hendrecks 

2 Valest Fred Boice 

21 Moore st 

'424 Salem av 

3 Haven st Fred C. Hatch 

L. box 100 Wm. Heffernan 

1416 25th st 

1044 Villa st 

834 4th st 

364 Redwood av .. Albert Miles 

371 Main st 

417 N. Main st 

25 Forest st John E. Sullivan . . . 

1017 McCl 5 'man st. D. X. Philo 

62 Highway 

|90 Jonnson’spl 


iRoyal Arcanum Tuesdays.. 

111^ S. Rusk av Thursdays. 


Grand av. & Forest. 

3d av. & 9th st 

Carpenters' Hall.. .. 

O. A.H.Hall 

54 N. Royal st 

Labor Hall 

Connecticut Hall... 

Labor Hall 

j Occident Hall 

11 W. 1 st South st. .. 

1112 Locust st 

138 Smith st 

Labor Hall 

Trades & labor hall. 
Labor Hall 


2d & 4th 'Tuesday. 
1st & 3d Thursday 

2d & 4th Wed 

Tuesdays 

Mondays 

Tuesdays 

1st & 3d Wed 

2d & 4th Tuesday. 
1st & 3d Monday. 

Wednesdays 

Tuesdays 

1st Mon. month.. 
1st & 3d Tuesday. 
2d & 4th Friday. . . 

2nd Monday 

Tuesdays 

Tuesdays 


714 Hamilton st 3d Sunday , 


12th st. & Market pi. 2d & 4th Wed’day 

Jefferson st. bt.l&2. Fridays 

.517 S. Broadway st.. Fridays 

Commercial& Main 1st & 3d Wed’day. 

212 S. Halsted st 1st & 3d Tuesday. 

62 Monroe st 1st & 3rd Monday. 

Montgomery Blk... Saturdays 


12 S. Clark st 2d & 4th Tuesday. 


246 Essex' st 1st & 3d Friday . .. 

Ellis Club Friday 

Tel. office, Main st. 1st Monday 


23 Ri(^e st 1st & 3d Tuesday. 

1st & Congress st. .. 1st & 3d Thursday 
Mantel hall 2d & 4th Wed’day 


St. Germain st 1st & 3d Monday.. 

I. O. O. F. hall 2d & 4th Tuesday. 


Sherman hall 1st & 3d Monday . 

Union hall 2d & 4th Friday 

Siegels Hall, 3d st. . . 1st & 3d Wed’day. 


C.L.hall.,E. State. 

P'orresters’ hall 

Union hall, Fergusn 

Marguant st 

Fair Oaks & Dayton 

Comerford Hall 

10th & Main sts 

58 Court st 

Susquehanna hall..' 


list & 3d Friday 
1st & 3d Tuesday. 
1st & 3d Monday . 
1st & 3d Thursday 

Mondays 

2d & 4th Saturday 
2d & 4th Saturday 
1st & 3d Thursday 
1st & 3d Thursday 


127 Congress st 2d & 4ih Friday 

226 S. 5th st 1st & 3d Monday. 

L. C. hall, 1829 H st. Fridays 

Main & 4th sts 2d & 4th Wed'day 


Trades hall, James. 2d &4th Monday 
143 Main st 2d & 4th Wed’day 


Celtic hall 1st & 3d Monday. 

Workers Hall, State 2d & 4ih Monday. 


Box 196 

Box 1741 C. V. Johnson 

Box 415 E. P. Chamberlain.. 

Box 814 

231 W. 7th st W. B. Winscoatte., 

403 N. H st 

R. F. D. No. 7 'Thos. Hartnett 

413 Colorado av... Robt. C. Bell 

311 St. Hubert st . . Geo. A. DuGuire. . . 

743 lOth st Percy Fisher 

1208 Garfield ave 

403 W. 6th st 

635 W, York av . . D. G. M. Wallick... 

Box 213 

Box 188 W. E. Roth 

792 Chelsea ave. .. J. H. Short 

Box 134 , P. Pottor 

Box 127 

|608 Brooks st 

36H E. Wash. st... C. K. Campbell .... 
|4612S Yakima Ave H. E. Durant 


.Market Space 2d & 4th Thursday 

;S. Cleveland ave. .. 1st & 3d Wed’day. 

Ortega & State sts. . Fridays . . . . ! . . . . 

31514 S. Palafox st.. Thursday 

Old K. of P. Hall . . Wednesdays 

Heron st Fridays 

Federation Hall.... 2d & 4th Wed’day 

2 stCatheriae St. W. 2d & 4th Tuesday. 

Labor Temple Thursdays 

112 Logan ave 1st & 3d Monday . 


223 W. Market Tuesdays... 

Penobscot av Last Saturday. 

Washington ave Mondays 

2nd st Monday 

Greene st Saturday 

Dameran Hall Thursday 

1504 Quitman st Tuesday . 


3614 E* Wa h. st.... Wednesdays 

911H Tacoma ave. . . iThurs. each w^eek. 
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Location. 


Fln.Sec*y. 


Rec. S«c'y. 


Meeting PI. Date Meeting 


484 Waterbary, Conn. 

485 Worcester, Mass.. 

486 Paterson, N. J 


4^ Los Angeles, Cal. (I).. 

491 WilkeiBarre. Pa 

494 Milwaukee, Wis 


49T Statey Island 

498 Ft. Scott, Kan.* 

501 Yonkers, N. Y 

508 Boston, Mass 

505 Wbits Plaines, N. Y. .. 

506 Chicago H’igbts, 111(A) 

507 Sunbury, Pa. (A) 

506 Newark, N. Y 

508 Newark, N. Y. (A) 

509 Washington, Pa 

511 Jackson, Tenn 

512 Salem, Ore.. ^ 

515 Baltimore, Md 

518 Syracuse, N . Y. (f ) 

517 Astoria,; Ore 

518 Rumford Falls, Me 

519 Paris, 111 

5M Austin, Tcths 

521 Bridgeport, Conn 

522 Brooklyn, N. Y 

528 North i akima, Wash. . . 

525 Burlington, la 

526 Santa Cruz^al.(a) 

527 Galveston, Tex 

528 Milwaukee, Wls 

530 Milwaukee, Wis. (f) 


Thomas O’Reilly.. 
Charier H. Beers . . . 

Jno. R. Norris 

P. F. Backus 

Fred W. Johnson.. 

Hans H. Tholen 

R. M. Hutchinson.. 

P. F. Bally 

[Fred Meyers 

IWm. B. Martin 


891 E. Main St Carpenter’s Hall 2nd and 4th Weds, 

296 Pleasant st Beniamin Cousins.. 418 Main st Tuesday 

|100 Goodwin St Helvetia Hall Is and 8d Fridays. 

■Station S W. G. Conrie Union Labor Temp. 2d Sc itbweek 

Kingston, Pa Fred W. Johnson .. Building Trades H . 1st Thursday 

506 Milwaukee St. Edwin Brunner 3d A Prarie Fridays 

812 Wash, arc H. B. Ravey 1. B. E. N. Hsdl Fridays 


Wm. White 

Jasy^. Joyce.... 

Geo. Little 

Bd. Wetzel 

Wm. Torrey.. .. 
George Fetzer.. 

L.McMnllen 

F. W, Carr 

Walter L. Goss. 

O. E. Stone 

Ernest Forbes.. 

Wm. Cyrus 

Wm. M. Child.. 


532 Billings, Mont 

553 Enid.Okla 

586 Schncctady, N. Y.(^e)... 
537 SanFrancisco.Calir.Cf).. 
588 Danville, lU.(c) 

540 Ottawa, Canada 

541 Minne^olis, Mlnn.(i). 

542 Chico, Calif 

543 New London, Conn. .. 

544 Edmonton, Alberta, Can 

548 Webb City, Mo 

549 Ely, Nev 

556 Lewistown, Mont 

568 Detroit, Mich, (f) 

554 Fort Dodge,* la 

655 Ossiming,N. Y 

556 Walla Walla, Wash. (a). 
5WTamaqua,Pa (a) 

559 Trinidad, Colo 

560 Pasadena, Cal. (c) 

542 Kenosha, Wis. (a) 

563 El Reno, O.T. (a) 

565 Schenectady. N. Y 

566 Springfield, Mass 

567 NewartK N. J. (f) 

' 568 Moose Jaur, Sash. Ca. (a) 

569 Alpena, Mich, (a) 

570 Quscon, Ariz 

571 Hammond, Ind. (a).... 

572 Regina, Saskatchewan. 

573 San Diego, Calif 

574 Bremerton, Wash 

575 Portsmouth Ohio (a) .. 

578 New Orleans, La 

57? Lead, S. D. (a) 

578 Boulder. Colo, (a) 

579 Globe, Ariz. (a) 

Olympia, Wash, (a) 

581 Morristown, N. J. (a) .. 

582 Beatrice, Nebr. (a) 

583 El Paso Tex 

584 Tulsa, I. T 

585 Berlin, N. H 

586 Nebraska City, Neb. .. 

587 Fremont, Neb 

588 Lowell, Mass 

5^ Saskaboon, Canada 

590 Connersville, Ind 

591 Stockton, Cal 

592 Kansas City, Kan 

593 Dunkirk, N. Y 


E. A. Kurtz 

A. E. Hancock 

E. E. Graham 

John Senger 

A. L. Haskins 

C. F. Glaser 

H. W. Whidden 

J. A. Kubler 

B. J. KeUy 

L. C. Whitney 

E. A. Adams 

G. T. Soutowick.. . 

C. A. Sherman 

S. J. Stowe 

Geo. W. Howard .. 

L. N. Moxley 

Thos. Ryan 

C. A, Tinsley 

Fred L. Yoemans.. 
Wm. J. Murphy.. .. 

M. H. Short 

R. J. Franks 

E. D. Porter 

Jas. G. Dwyer 

Fred. A. Roepke . . . 
Wm. H. Traphagen 

R. M, Bolt 

Ralph Richards 

Stanley B. Rose .... 
J. E. Me^anthaler. 
Gerherd Stienke.. .. 

Chaa. W, Wray 

Phillip Winkle 

J. F. Mclnnis 

A. B. Prawl 

T. R. Grozier 

Jno. B. Willis 

H. M. Hepburn 

L. A. Wartens 

H. M. Robertson 

R. Helbron 

J. B. Johnson 

G. W. Oakes. 

Robert Durbin 

Chris.Frisby 

L. H. Goodnow 

I. F. Johnson. .... .. 

Donald F. Bennett. 

L. Tiges 

Robt. G. Austine. .. 
C. A. Gibert 

G. Gamble 

H. J. Cordwell 

Jno. De Ford 

John H. Costello... 


E. A. Kurtz [Eagle Hall 2d & 4th Thursday 

Jim Francis i311 Cong ave, 2d & 4th Mondays 

T. F. Flynn |1106 Main st Tuesdays 

Wm. M. Hannigan. Labor Lyceum Thursdays 


Main & Jefferson st 1st & 3d Friday. 


John F. Flattery ... 307 2^ st 2d & 4th Friday. .. 

H. J. Differt 318 State st 1st & 3d Thursday 


1101 Walker at 

Mt. Vernon, N.Y. J. W. Ratcliff 518S. 4thst Thursdays 

31V^ Dewight st — 

78 Brook^ld st 

1652 Tbom st E. H. Wright 

189 Church St S. L. Isenoerg Market & 3rd sf 

9 Maple Court Wm. Torrey Unionst. 2d & 4th Wed, day 

20 West av 

117 Maple av 

Home Tel. Co Trade Council Hall 1st & 2d Thursday 

Box 335 

739 W. Franklin.. D. C. Harbough 1 N. Paca st. Fridays 

Ind. Tel. Co R. Eigbny 

Tongue *Lum. Co 

401 Elm st E. A. Kurtz Eagle Hall 2d & 4thThur^ay 

103 W. 7th st Jim Francis 311 Cong ave, 2d & 4th Mondays 

Box929 T. F. Flynn 1106 Main st Tuesdays 

203 Hamburg av.. Wm. M. Hannigan. Labor Lyceum Thursdays 

706 N. 1st 

227 Barrett st Main & Jefferson st 1st & 3d Friday. .. 

146 Cedar at 

2909 Ave. R John F. Flattery ... 307 23d st 2d & 4th Friday. . . 

778 Franklin pi.... H.J. Differt 318Statest 1st & 3d Thursday 

197 5th st 

Box 923 Labor Hall 1st & 3d Saturday. 

811 E. Broadway.. C. M. Holmes 123 Main st Tuesdays 

240 Park pi Henry L. Rivers . .. Arcade Hall 1st & 3d Saturdays 

626 13th8t.,Oakla'd Stanley Colbertson. 91 Stewart st Fridays 

312 Grant at L. B. Greenawalt. .. 25 W. Main st Mondays 

237 Gloucester st.. J. M. Barclay 138 Banks st 2d & 4th Wed’day 

2438 4th av. south. E. H. Lundeen 36 S. 6tb st 2d & 4th Wed’day 

739Mainst Willis Hick 3d & Broadway 2d & 4th Thursday 

, 46 Windham St Jay & Huntington. 1st Monday 

Box 1251 F. ^arlett 

33HS. Allen st.... R.S. Niven 

Box 645 : Will C. Lawrence 

E. D. Potter 

656 6th st J. H. Simmons 140 ls>t si Fridays 

112 N, 1st st F. A . Roepke 627 1st av., south .... 1st & 3d Wed'day 

I 16 William st Walter Nystrom Grand Army Hall.. 2d & 4th Saturday. 

Box 307 Labor Temple 3d st 2d & 4th Wed’day 

Mansion House .. Richard Horne 1st & 3d Monday.. 

Osborne House 

34 Yale st H.C. Foils. 

. 402 Lake av BertBauchard Carpenters Hall.... 1st &3d Monday.. 

404 S. Bickford st.. J. A. Taylor 

423 F ulton st 

71 Everett st D. A. Hogan 

108 Market st 

North-West El. C H. Burleson Saturdays 

115 Lincoln st 

324 S. Stone st H. B. Wenk 

815 Sheffield ave.. Jas. Tinuerman Roths Hall Fridays 

Box 703 


IC. M. Holmes 

Henry L. Rivers . 
Stanlev Colbertson 
|L. B. Greenawalt.., 

J. M. Barclay 

E. H. Lundeen 

Willis Hick 


F. Scarlett 

R. S. Niven 

Will C. Lawrence.. 

E. D. Potter 

J. H. Simmons 

F. A. Roepke 

Walter Nystrom 


Labor Hall 

123 Main st 

Arcade Hall 

91 Stewart st 

25 W. Main st 

138 Banks st 

36 S. 6tb st 

3d & Broadway 

Jay & Huntington. 


1st & 3d Saturday. 

Tuesdays 

1st & Sd Saturdays 

Fridays 

Mondays 

2d & 4th Wed’day 
2d & 4th Wed’day 
2d & 4tb Thursday 
1st Monday 


Richard Horne., 


HOlbtst I 

627 Istav., south.... I 
Grand Army Hall..' 
Labor Temple 3d st 


Fridays 

1st & 3d Wed'day 
2d & 4th Saturday. 
2d & 4th Wed’day 
1st & 3d Monday.. 


H.C. Folts. 

BertBauchard Carpenters Hall.... 1st &3d Monday.. 

J. A. Taylor 


D. A. Hogan 

H. Burleson Saturdays. 


H.B. Wenk 

Jas. Tinuerman iRoths Hall Fridays. 


849 22d st Fred Sackett 

Box 334 

326 Gallia st C. W. Kugelman... Central Labor Hall. 2d & 4th Monday. 

437 State st Cbas. Tourrege 

8 Main st 


Clarence E. Perham 
jTh. Ellis 


J. H. Ellis .. 
Harry Gwin 


594 Santa Rosa, Cal 

595 Oakland, Cal. (c) 

596 Wichita Falls, Tex.. 

597 Minneapolis, Minn . 

598 Wichitaw, Kan. (c). 

599 Iowa City, la. (a)... 


W. R. Gregory 

W. O. Peck 

A. S. Bradlee 

O. F. Erickson 

H. McCauley 


696 Morinest T. H. O’Donnell... Odd Fellows Hall.. Sunday 

Box 202 Stephen Tillman 2d & 4th Wed’day 

Box 144 

39 Pine st Edward Wright 2d &4th Monday. 

500 S. 10th st Union Hall 1st & 3d Tuesday. 

Box 1105 H. Young Odd Fellows Hall.. Friday 

216 N. Elgin st .. J. A. Ryan Labor Headquarters 1st &3d Friday... 

H. Lathrop 

606 5th ave 

1550 E. 6th st H. S, Trotter 6th & Broad sts 1st & 3d Thursday 

^ Third ave Ronald Gillis 22 Middle st 1st & 3d Tuesday.. 

Box 349 J. H. Hellier 

826 Walnut st Harry Gwin iCentral ave 1st & 3d Tuesday.. 

1017 Sutter st J. T. Woods Huterst Monday 

Wm. Skinner 

210 Park ave J. D. Hardenburgb 

4 B st Friday 

1921- A Francisco.. W. J. Parr 865 Broadway 

J. P. Moore { 


JC. W. Carlton 1119 N, Governor stl . 
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Alabama 
Birmingham 136 
Birmingham 227 

Mobile 345 

Montgomery 363 
Sheffield 378 

Arizona 

Globe 579 

Douglas ....434 
Tuscon 679 

Arkansas 
Little Rock .126 
Pine Bluff ..251 
Texarkana ..301 
Fort Smith.. 346 

California 
Bakersfield .428 

Chico 642 

Fresno 169 

Los Angeles. 61 
Los Angeles. 116 
IjOS Angeles. 379 
Oakland ....595 


Oakland . . . 

.283 

Pasadena . . 

.418 

Pasadena . . 

.560 

Sacremento 

. 36 

Sacremento 

.340 

San Berna- 


dino 

.477 

San Diego . 

.465 

San Diego . 

.bV3 

San Fran- 


cisco 

...6 

San Fran- 


cisco . . . . 

.404 

San Fran- 


cisco 

.537 

San J ose . . . 

.250 

Santa Bar- 


ibara 

.461 

Santa Cruz. 

.526 

Santa Rosa. 

.594 

Stockton . . 

.207 

Stockton . . 

.591 

Vallejo 

■ ISO 


Richmond ...473 
Los Angeles. 489 

Colorado 
Boulder ....678 
Colorado 

Springs ..233 
Cripple Cr’k. 70 

Denver 68 

Denver 121 

Denver 479 

Pueblo 12 

Silverton 475 

Trinidad ....559 

Connecticut 
Bridgeport ,521 
Danbury .... 195 
Hartford . . 37 

Meriden . . , 351 
New Haven . 90 
Stamford ..310 
Waterbury ..484 
New London. 643 

Delaware 

Wilmington 813 

District of Col- 
umbia 

Washington. 26 
Washington 148 

Florida 

Jacksonville 100 


Miami 349 

Tampa 108 

Pensacola ..452 


Georgia 

Atlanta 84 

Atlanta .... 87 
Savannah ... 28 

Idaho 

Boise City ..291 
Pocatello ...449 

Indiana 

Anderson ...147 

Brazil 324 

Connersville 590 
Elkhart ..,.157 
E?vansville . . 16 
Fort Wajme.305 
Hammond .'280 
Hlammond .5^71 
Indianapolis. 10 
Indianapolis 481 
Logansport .209 

Marion 15^ 

New Albany 286 

Peru 347 

South Bend 132 
Terre Haute 25 
Terre Haute 279 
Vincennes ..243 

Indian Territory 
Ardmore ...400 
Chickasaw ..460 
Tulsa 584 

Illinois 

Alton 128 

Aurora 149 

Belleville ... 50 
Bloomington 197 
Belvidere ..406 

Chicago 9 

Chicago 49 

Chicago 124 

Chicago *...282 
Chicago ....376 

Chicago 381 

Danville ....538 
Decatur .... 242 
E. St. Louis. 309 

Elgin 117 

Freeport ...387 
Granite City 367 
Galesburg ,.184 

Joliet 176 

Kankakee ..362 
Kewanee ... 94 
La Salle ....321 

Peoria 34 

Paris 519 

Quincy 67 

Rockford ...196 
Rock Island. 109 
Springfield .193 
Springfield .427 
Streator . . . .236 
Champaign .492 
Chicago 
Heights ,.506 

Iowa 

Burlington ..526 

Boone 372 

Cedar Rapids253 

Clinton 273 

Davenport ..278 
Des Moines .55 
Dubuque ..198 
Fort Dodge. 654 
Keokuk ....420 
Mason City .420 
Ottumwa ...173 
Sioux City . 47 
Waterloo ...288 

Kansas 

Atchison ... 19 

Topeka 103 

Wichita ....141 


Wichita 698 

Ft. Scott ...498 

Kentucky 
Lexington . . 183 
Louisville . .112 
Louisville ..169 
Owensboro ..216 
Paducah . . . 177 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 4 
New Orleans 130 
New Orleans 576 
Raton Rogue31.> 
Shreveport ..194 

Maine 

Millinocket .471 


Portland ...399 
Rumford 
Falls 518 

Maryland 
Annapolis ..448 
Baltimore . . 28 
Baltimore . . 46 
Baltimore ..515 
Cumberland 307 

Massachusetts 

Boston 30 

Boston .....103 

Boston 104 

Boston 396 

Boston 503 

Stockton ,,.223 
Lawrence . .385 

Lowell 588 

Lynn 377 

New Bedford 224 
North Adams293 
Pittsfield ...264 

Quincy 189 

Salem 259 


Sipringfield . . 7 

Springfield ..566 
Worcester . . 96 
Worcester ..485 

Michigan 

Alpena 569 

Ann Arbor. .171 
Battle Creek 445 
Bay City ...150 

Detroit 17 

Detroit 18 

Detroit 553 

Grand Rapids 75 
Grand Raplds231 

Jackson 205 

Lansing ....352 
Marquette ..467 
Saginaw* ...145 
Traverse 
City 131 

Minnesota 

Duluth 31 

Minneapolis 292 
Minneapolis 541 
St. Cloud ...398 

St, Paul 23 

Winona 74 

Mississippi 

Jackson 267 

Missouri 

Fulton 365 

Hannibal ...350 

Joplin 95 

Kansas City 124 
Kansas City 592 
Kansas City 330 
Kansas City 356 
St. Joseph . 40 
St. Louis ... 1 


St. Louis . . 

2 

Sedalia .... 

.266 

Springfield 

.335 

Webb City . 

.543 

Montana 


Anaconda . . 

.200 

Billings . . . 

.532 

Butte 

65 

Great Palis 

122 

Helena 

135 

Lewistown . 

550 

Missoula . . . 

403 

Nebraska 


Blea trice . . 

582 

FYemont 

537 

Hastings . . 

206 

Lincoln . . . 

265 

Nebraska 


City 

586 

Omaha 

22 

Omaha .... 

162 

Nevada 


Ely 

549 

Goldfield . . 

450 

Reno 

4ni 

Rhyolite . . . 

657 

Tonapah . . 

361 

New Hampshire 

Berlin 

585 

Portsmouth 

426 

New Jersey 

Atlantlo City 210 

Atlantic City 211 

Camden . . . 

299 

Hackensack 

422 

Jersey City 

lb 

Jersey City. 164 

Long Branch. 331 

Morristown 

.581 

Newark . . . 

b2 

Newark . . . 

87 

Newark . . 

190 

Newark .... 

508 

Newark . . . 

567 

Paterson . . 

102 

Perth Amboy358 

Plainfield . 

262 

Trenton .... 

29 

Paterson . . 

486 


New Mexico 

Albuquerque 306 
Las Vegas.. 552 


New York 


Albany 

.137 

Auburn . . . 

.300 

Auburn . . . 

.394 

B:inghamton .925 

Brooklyn . . 

.502 

Buffalo 

. 41 

Buffalo 

. 4b 

Cortland . . 

.459 

Dunkirk . . . 

.593 

Elmira 

.139 

Glens Falls 

.389 

Homellsville 

92 

Ithaca 

.409 

Jamestown 

.106 

Kingston . . 

.277 

New Rochellel27 

New York . 

. 26 

New York . 

.270 

New York" . 

.368 

New York . 

.419 

New York . 

.534 

New York . 

.646 

Niagara Falls 68 

Oneonta . . . 

.436 

Glean 

.214 

Oswego . . . 

.328 

Ossining . . . 

.555 


Poughkeepsie296 
Rochester . . 44 
Rochester . . 36 
Saratoga 

Springs . .\261 
Schnectady 35 
Schnectady 110 
Schnectady 14|0 
Schnectady ^6 
schnectady 247 
Schnectady 264 
Schnectady 2iS7 
Schnectady 443 
Schnectady 565 
Schnectady 539 
Schnectady 476 
S.taten Island497 
Syracuse ... 43 
Syracuse ... 79 
Syracuse ...616 

Troy 392 

Utica 42 

Utica 181 

Watertown .421 
Yonkers ....501 
White Plains505 
Newark ....50S 

North Carolina 

Salisbury ...438 
Wilmin^on .128 

North Dakota 

Fargo 285 


Ohio 

Akron 11 

Ashtubula ..143 

Canton 17® 

Chillicothe . 248 
Cincinnati ..101 
Cincinnati ..212 
Cleveland . . 38 
Cleveland . . 39 
Columbus . . 54 

Dayton 118 

Dayton 241 

E. Liverpool 93 
Findlay ....298 

Lima 32 

Lorain t237 

Mt. Vernon. 97 

Newark 172 

Portsmouth 675 
Springfield .204 
Steubenville 246 

Toledo 8 

Toledo 245 

Warren 41 

Youngstewn 62 
Youngstown 64 
Zanesville ..160 

Oklahoma 
El Reno ....563 

Enid 533 

Guthrie 364 

Oklahoma ..466 
Oklahoma ..165 
Shawnee 48 


Oregon 

Astoria .... S17 


Portland ...125 
Portland ...317 
Salem 512 

Pennsylvania 
Allentown ..865 
Altoona ....467 
Bloomsburg 107 
Connelsville 326 

Easton 31 

E. M. Chunk 244 

Etie 56 

Greensburg 379 
Harrisburg . 53 
Lancaster . . 71 


N ewBriarh tons 4 2 
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New Castle . 83 
Phildelphia &8 
Phildelphia 287 
Phildelphia 21 
Pittsburg ... 6 
Pittsburg . . 14 
Pittsburg ...319 
Wilkesbarre 491 

on City 496 

Sunbury 507 

Scranton ... 81 

Sharon 21** 

Tamaqua . . .558 
Uniontown . .16 ' 
Warren .... 63 
Wilkesbarre 163 
Williams- 
port 289 

York 469 

Washington 509 


Rhode Island 
Providence . 99 
Providence .258 
Newport ...268 

South Carolina 
Columbia . .382 
Georgetown . 89 
Charleston .179 


South Dakota 


Lead 677 

Sioux Falls .360 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga 467 
Knoxville ...318 
Memphis ...192 
Nashville ...129 
Memphis ...474 
Jackson 511 

Texas 

Austin 520 

Beaumont .,221 
Beaumont ..308 

Dallas 69 

Dennison ...338 
El Paso . . . .583 
Fort Worth .156 
Houston ... 66 
Palestine ...388 
San Antonio 60 

Waco 72 

Wichita Falls596 
Eagle Pass . 51 
Sherman • . . . 272 
Galveston ..527 
Paris 320 


Utah 

Ogden 316 

Salt Lake 

City 57 

Sait Lake 

City 364 

Vermont 

Barre 400 

Burlington .330 
Burlington . 561 


Virginia 


Lynchburg .113 
Norfolk .... 80 

Roanoke 425 

Washington 
Aberdeen ...458 
Bremerton ..674 
Bellingham .314 
Everett ....191 
Olympia ....680 

Seattle 77 

Seattle 202 

Seattle 217 

Spokane ... 73 > 
Tacoma .... 76 
Tacoma .... 483 
North Yaki- 
ma 523 


Walla Walla. 556 


West Virginia 


Charleston . 

.256 

Charleston . 

.480 

Parkersburg 

16ii 

Wheeling . . 

.141 

Wheeling . . 

.142 

Wisconsin 

Ashland 

.255 

Appleton . . 

.201 

Beloit 

.311 

Green Bay 

.158 

Grand 


Rapids . . 

.231 

Grand 


Rapids . . . 

.440 

La Crosse . 

.135 

Madison . . . 

.159 

Marinette . . 

.274 

Milwaukee 

. 83 

MUwaukee 

.194 

Milwaukee 

.52b 

Milwaukee 

.630 

Oshkosh . . . 

.187 

Racine . . . . 

.430 

Wausau . . . 

.341 

Superior . . 

.276 

Kenosha . . . 

.562 


Wyominig 
Cheyenne ...415 


CANADA 

Alberta 

Edmonton ..544 

British Co>lum- 
bia 

Vancouver .213 

Victoria 230 

Greenwood .524 

Manitoba 
Winnipeg ...166 
Winnipeg . . .435 
Nova Scotia 
Sydney 344 

Ontario 

Ft. William 339 
Hamilton ...105 

Ottawa 540 

Toronto ....114 
Torronto ....353 
London 120 

Quebec 

Montreal ...463 
Saskatchewan 

Regina 572 

Saskatoon ..589 
Moose Jaw . .56** 


BENJAMIN WIRELESS CLUSTER PATENT 
SUSTAINED. 


Friday, November 15, 1907, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second District 
(Judges Lacomhe, Coxe and Ward) rend- 
ered a decision sustaining claims five and 
seven of the Benjamin Wireless Cluster 
Patent No. 721,774, dated March 3, 1903. 
The suit was that of the Benjamin Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company against The 
Dale Company and John H. Dale and in- 
volved the Dale Multiple Wireless Cluster 
which was first placed upon the market 
by The Dale Company in the spring of 
1904. The case originally came before 
Judge Holt of the Circuit Court and he 
sustained the validity of the Benjamin 
Patent hut he held that the Dale Cluster 
did not Infringe. The Court of Appeals, 
while confirming Judge Holt as to his 
finding of validity, reverses the Lower 
Court on the question of infringement 
and finds that the Benjamin Patent as to 


claims five and seven is infringed by the 
Dale Wireless Cluster. A second suit 
brought by the Benjamin Electric Mfg. 
Company against the Dale Company and 
John H. Dale concerns the series wire- 
less cluster marketed by the Dale Com- 
pany. An order has heretofore been en- 
tered in this second suit providing for an 
Injunction and accounting as to the Dale 
Series Cluster in case the Court entered 
,an injunction and an accounting as to 
the Multiple Cluster involved in the first 
suit. 

The litigation has been closely con- 
tested by both sides and has occupied the 
attention of the Courts during the past 
three years. Complainant was repre- 
sented by the firm of Jones, Addington & 
Ames (Wm. H. Kenyon and W. Clyde 
Jones of Counsel) and the defendants by 
Rosenbaum & Stockhridge. 
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DISTRICT COUNCIL OITICERS. 

FIRST DISTRICT. 

President. Secretary-Treasurer. 

District Council No. 1 — Chas. E. P. Taylor. Raymond Clark, 

147 Ridgewood Ave., Newark, N. J. 774 E. 19th St., Paterson, N. J. 

District Council No. 2 — J. J. McLaughlin, M. T. Joyce, 

111 Saratoga St., E. Boston. Mass. 117 Howard Ave., Boston, Mass. 

District Council No. 3— H. W. Potter, Robert Dick.son, 

116 S. Peach St., W. P., Phildelphia, Pa. 921 E. Capitol Ave., Washington. D. C 


District Council No. 4 — Thos. J. Cleary, 

District Council No. 5— L. L. Donnelly, , 
2623 State St., Erie, Pa. 

District Council No. 6 — Oliver Myersa 
1022 W. Bancroft St.. Toledo, Ohio. 

District Council No. 7 — P. T. McDonald, 

240 S. Main St., Connellsvllle, Pa. 

District Council No. 8 — J. A. Monjeau, 

136 Spruce St., Toronto, Ont. 

SECOND 

la. and Neb. — ^James Fitzgerald, 

1924 Lyner Ave., Des Moines, la. 

St. L. — Harry Meyers, 

928 N. 17th St.. St. Louis, Mo. 

Cook Co. — Chas. Milligan, 

42 Hammond St., Chicago, Rl. 

III. and Ind. — W. D. Mulinlx, 

301 S. Center St., Joliet, Rl. 

Tex. and Ark. — W. M. Graham, 

208 Main Ave., San Antonio, Tex. 

N. W. — Prank Fisher, 

National Hotel. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Southern — E. E. Hoskinson, 

416 Mary St., Evansville, Ind. 

THIRD 

Pacific — Hugh Murrin, 

865 Broadway. Oakland, Cal. 

Intermountain — J. R. Currie, 

Box 402, Salt Lake, Utah. 

Centennial — W. S. Campbell, 

German House, Bopider, Colo. 


J. W. Cumfer, 

923 Albany St., Schenectady, N. Y. 
J. K. Packard, 

Lock Box, 425, Elmira, N. T. 

P. W. Stubenvoll, 

735 6th St, Detroit, Mich. 

J. A. Groves, 

416 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

J. L. McBride, 

226 Garry St, Winnipeg, Man. 
DISTRICT. 

R. E. Perrin, 

1016 9th St., Sioux dty, la. 

W. H. Coleman, 

1035 Laramie St., Atchison,* Kan. 
E. J. Hayes, 

76 Aberdeen St, Chicago, 111. 

P. R. McDonald, 

14 Cross St., Aurora, 111. 

Frank Swor, 

Lock Box 61, Fort Worth, Texas. 
P. S. Bixby, 

140 Pearl St., Oskosh, Wis. 

Dale Smith, 

Box 246, Sumner, 111. 

DISTRICT. 

J. L. Cook, 

1643 High St., Fruitvale, Cal. 

W. C. Medhurst, 

Box 919 Butte, Mont. 

Geo. E. Winters. 

4603 W. 33d, Denver, Colo. 


PRICE LIST OF SUPPLIES. 


Charter Pee, for each member ?1 00 

Seal 3 50 

Rolled-Gold Charms 2 00 

Solid Gold Emblematic Buttons, ea 1 00 

Heavy Rolled-Gold Emblematic But- 
tons, each 60 

Solid Gold Cuff Buttons, per pair. . 2 00 

Rolled Gold Cuff Buttons, per pair 1 60 

Constitutions, per 100 5 00 

Membership Cards, per 100 1 00 

Traveling Cards, per dozen 50 

Withdrawal Cards, per dozen 60 

Application Blanks, per 100 60 

Extra Rituals, each 25 

Working Cards, per 100 60 

Official Letter Paper, per 100 50 

Official Envelopes, per 100 50 

Official Notice of Arrears, per 100 . . 50 

F. S. Report Blanks, per dozen 50 


Set of Books, Including Receipts, 
Warrants, etc J5 00 

Electbical Wobkeb subscription, 
per year 1 OO 

Treasurer’s Account Book 60 

Treasurer’s Receipt Book 26 

Warrant Book for R. S 25 

Financial Secretary’s Ledger, 200 
pages 1 60 

Financial Secretary’s Ledger, 400 
pages 2 50 

Minute Book for R. S 75 

Day Book 50 

Roll Call Book 60 


Note — The above articles will he sup- 
plied only when the requisite amount of 
cash accompanies the order, otherwise 
the order will not ha recognized. All 
supplies sent by us have postage or ex- 
press charges prepaid. 

Address Petek W. Coi-uns, G. S. 
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**YanKee’* Spiral-RatcKet Screw Driver 

OO* Hand and Iti^id 



Ks 


In constrnction it is the same as the No. SO and 81, hot smaller and fer drivins: small screws only. 

It is intended for electrical workers, cabinet makem, carpenters and mechanics having a large anmber of 
small screws to drive, and where a lighter weight tool will ne much more sensitive and convenient than the 
standard patterns, or No. SO. 

It is small enough to be conveniently carried in the pocket, measuring 7 in. long when closed (withont 
bit) and weighing complete less than 7 ounces. 


Chuck 



with 



Drill Points 

A, A and A as 
shown, also 



3 Drill 
Points 
only; 


Countersink ca° be fumished to fit 

No. 84 Yankee Spiral-Ratchet 
Screw Driver. 



It drlT^ Bcr«w6 in or on^ rntcheto 
in or oat, and is arranged to hold 
rigid whon closed or extended. 

The bits are straight, so ther can be 
Qsed to drive screws throagh holes in 
insnlators, etc., where the flattened 
blades will pass throogh holes. 

The great oonvenl^oe of this new 
driver in its smaller size and leeser 
weight, will commend and make it a 
desirable tool even to those who al- 
ready have the No. 90. The length of 
tool with bit in ohnok is 9H in. ^oeed 
and in. when extendM. 

Extra long bits projecting 4 in. be- 
yond chuck, or 2 in. longer than reg- 
ular bits, can be fnxmshed in these 
widths. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., PhiladeIpKia, Pa., U. S. A. 

t 


“DIAMOND H” 
SWITCHES 

HartMfg. Co. Hartford, Conn. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


New York 

Boston 

Chicago 

Toronto, Ont. 
London, Eng, 


203 Broadway 

....no Summer St. 
...167 So. Canal St. 
5S Adelaide St. W. 
16 Victoria St. 




N9 R!YEI!L-0— prT 



The glove that is being talked about 
250.000 PAIRS Will beworn % 
by Brotherhood Men during! 907 | 
Are you one of this number. s 


H ETROIT 1 EATHER <s PECiALTY 
MAKERS 

DETROIT' Michigan 


4 


BETWEEN 


YQUR POCKETBOOK 


liir-n 


Standard 
Screw Glass 
Insulators 

With Patent Drip PetticoaU 

Tor Every Purpose 

Any Test Shows They’re Beat 

THE HEMINGPAY GLASS CO. 

Officei Covin£ten, Ky. 
liUUi<k<4 iMi. Factory: Muncie, Ind. 


To get down to figures, there’s a 
saving in labor over cast iron boxes 
of over five cents a hole on every out- 
let put in a Bossert Box. That 
means a reduction in your estimate 
figures of about $1.20 for every dozen 
boxes used. Bossert Boxes have 
heremetically sealed outlets, the plugs 
of which can be removed with one 
blow of a hammer. There remains a 
hole as smooth and round as a steel 
die can cut it. 

You can figure still closer because yon 
need allow nothing for breakage. Being made 
of drawn steel. Bossert Boxes stand the ham- 
mering, the straining of pipes and the settling 
of bnifdings without a crack. 

If yonr competitor uses Bossert Boxes, yon 
mast, to meet ms figures. If he does not, yon 
can obtain a big advantage by their use. Write 
for detailed description. 

Bossert Electrle Construction Co., otica, i.t. 




Donnelly Climbers 

Ask your dealer for the Donnelly. He either carries them in 
stock or will get them for you. If not send to us direct. 

SOLID PLDB FiTTESI | TISEE RITET PiTTEU 

fm* par Pur, tzprui PryiK 


iPn^ mo I PrlM pir Pftir. Ixpnu PnnU 

PriM Mr Ptir, ^rftm telLNt IM I PriM ym Pair, ttprw OiIImI UO 

txtra Span, X Oiaa p« Pair, PMtp^ | Optra, 40 OlLp« Pair, iaaiiiiafUTito 

CASH IN ADVANCE 

Insist on having the Donnelly, and you’ll never regret it. 
Every Pair Guaranteed. 

Manufactured by 

The Blakeslee Forging Co. 

PLANTSVILLE, CONN. 


Blake Compressed Cleats BLAKB 

SIGNAL &. MF6. GO. 

246 SUMMER ST. 

BOSTON. MASS. 
TTJBE IFXiTJX 



Blake Insulated Steplee, 
*1 *» 




MConvenlent to carry and to 
oac. Will not collect daat 
and dirt nor get on tools in 
kit. Yon can get the solder- 
ing flax Jnat where yon want 
It and In just the desired 
qnantity. 




I Hansen’s^^ 

Gloves for\ 

ElectriciansX 

I are specially made to suit the \ 

1 requirements of yool"tmsiness. ». Ask\ 

\ your dealer to show you \ 

Hansen’s Linesmen’s Gauntlet 

iomes in all weights and made soft and flexible to permit most delicate 
work: Cut shows large cuff reinforcement. 

Made of Hansen’s Special Horsehide which 
\ never hardens or gets stiff when dried out 
^ after a soaking. Seamless palm; 
wearing points braced but no welts or g 
to interfere with palm and grip, 

^ V/rite information 

How to a pa^iree 

Send (off tree memo book and our catalog 

O. C. H ANSEN 
^ MFC. (ZO.^ 

^361 East Water St. 

Milwaukee 




